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FOREWORD 


The Extension Services Project in India has put in 
substantive efforts in the area of school improvement. 
Its main focus has been on vitalising the class-room 
instruction through a programme of in-service education 
of teachers and other educational personnel. This pro- 
gramme has been considered a very effective programme 
in the direction of school improvement. 


One neglected aspect of a programme of school imp- 
rovement is enriching the content background of school 
teachers. The most significant activity in this direction 
is the involvement of teachers in developing instruc- 
tional materials. It is only when teachers are involved 
in developing instructional materials that real improve- 
ment in class-room takes a shape. During the two 
years—1966-67 and 1967-68, all the Extension Services 
Departments in the country have been involved ina 
programme of developing instructional materials in the 
form of teaching units. In many cases the teachers 
have been assisted in the programme by training college 
personnel and even lecturers from the colleges of Arts 
and Science. These materials will prove useful in 
improving the class-room instruction on the one hand 
and on the other in motivating the teachers to develop 
a wide variety of materials so useful in improving the 
instructional programme. 


On repeated requests from the Extension Services 
Departments, the Department of Field Services 
has decided to select a few specimen teaching units 
developed by class-room teachers for a wider dis- 
semination and try out by teachers. The suggestions 
of teachers in improving these materials and in remov- 
ing the deficiencies will go a long way in improving this 
programme in the country. 
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The Department of Field Services is happy to bring 
out the experimental editions of the materials develop- 
ed by teachers under its scheme of centralised publica- 
tions. The Department hopes that the Extension 
Centres will collect reactions of the teachers and their 
suggestions for further improvement of these materials. 
The Department also hopes that the Extension Centres 
will intensify the programme of involvement of teachers 
into this programme which constitutes a challenging 
dimension in the programme of Educational Extension 
in this country. 


M. B. BUCH 


New Deu: Head 
Sth February, 1969 Department of Field Services 
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INTRODUCTION 


During recent years the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training had given considerable thought to the develop- 
ment of improved instructional materials to accelerate the process 
of improvement of the quality of school education. In the light of 
our experience in the field of educational extension work, we are 
fully convinced that the development of improved instructional 
materials in order to raise the effectiveness of class-room instruction 
must involve the class-room teacher. With this in view one of the 
major programmes undertaken by NIE aimed at improvement of 
quality in education has been the development of teaching units in 
school subjects for the benefit of class-room teachers. The Depart- 
ment of Field Services has been encouraging Extension Services 
Departments attached to more than 140 training institutions in the 
country to undertake similar work by involving experienced and 
competent class-room teachers in this process. Itis gratifying to 
report that almost all the Extension Services Departments could 
set up strong working groups of teachers to develop instructional 
materials as a broad programme of educational extension. This 
has been found to be an excellent extension technique for promoting 
professional growth among practising teachers. The emphasis has 
been more on development of understanding and skills of teachers 
through their involvement rather than the production of materials. 
As such the materials produced should be treated as experimental. 


During 1967-68, more than 350 teaching units were developed by 
the Extension Services Departments in various school subjects. 
Most of these units were screened and refined by experts locally 
available before they were circulated among teachers for try out. 
By this process the class-room teachers are now in a position to 
remedy deficiencies in teaching by drawing freely new subject matter 
and teaching techniques from relevant teaching units. Further, 
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at present, alongwith the explosion of school going population 
there has been witnessed a corresponding explosion of knowledge. 
Many textbooks and teaching techniques have become out of date. 
By developing teaching units the Extension Services Departments 
attempted to provide the teacher with new instructional materials 
which give him guidance and direction to improve his knowledge 
and methods of teaching. 

The Department of Field Services collected some samples 
of teaching units from Extension Centres and got them 
reviewed by experts with a view to print them for the use of 
teachers in the country. The present booklet which is one in the 
series entitled “Improving Instruction” contains the following four 
units: 


1. ‘Rights and duties of Citizens’—developed by Extension Ser- 
vices Department, College of Education, Kurukshetra. 

2. ‘The United Nations’—developed by Extension Services 
Department, Regional College of Education, Ajmer. 

3. ‘Cabinet system of Government’—developed by Extension 
Services Department, Tilak Dhari College of Education, 
Jaunpur. 

4. ‘Growth of Democracy in Great Britain’—developed by 
Extension Services Department, College of Education, 
Osmania University, Hyderabad. 


In view of the nature and scope of a teaching unit, it is obvious 
that there is no finality about it. The materials will require continu- 
ous review and revision in the light of teachers’ experiences and 
reactions. The materials are not to be taken as prescriptive in any 
sense. The teaching units are a kind of an enriched material which 
the teacher can use according to the exigencies of the class-room 
teaching and availability of resources. Extension Services Depart- 
ments, we are confident, will not only continue this programme more 
vigorously but will make comprehensive plan of follow-up after 
training teachers in the technique of using these materials, 
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The four teaching units that we present in the following pages 
embody the collective thinking of a large number of class-room 
teachers, teacher educators and subject specialists. The Co-ordina- 
tors of Extension Centres have taken great pains in developing 
the units. The Publication Unit of the NCERT has given us 
technical assistance at different stages. 


We are confident that the teachers will find the publication a 
valuable aid in both their planning and developmental phases of 
teaching. It will also offer them a challenge to modify certain 
existing modes of operation from the stand point of changes in 
teaching methods that will make day to day teaching less restricted 
in design and will make learning more meaningful and permanent. 


= 


M. R. GUPTA 
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RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF CITIZENS 


Introduction 
Essential for self-development 


Man by nature and necessity is a social being. His aim is to 
develop his personality to the fullest. Consequently he requires 
certain undisturbed conditions without which his self-development 
is not possible. He has also unfailing responsibilities to make the 
social living worth while. Hence as Laski says, “Rights, in fact, 
are those conditions of social life without which no man can seek, 
in general, to be himself at his best.” (Laski, H.J. : Grammar of 
Politics P. 91.) 


Relationship with State 


The relationship between the state and individual has always 
been a controversial issue among the political philosophies. Some 
think that the state is a necessary evil and thereby they leave 
maximum area of freedom to the individual and thus minimising 
the area of state action. Others regard state as a welfare institution 
and stress state functions for the welfare of its citizens. Whatever 
may be the approach the fact remains that the nature of the state 
is largely determined by rights that it guarantees to its citizens. 


India is a democratic country and the study of rights and 
duties is of utmost importance to our students to help them to 
become good citizens. 


Major Ideas or Understandings 


(1) Rights are essential for the development of the personality 
of the citizen. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


10) 


2 
Rights and duties are co-relative viz. 


(i) My right implies your duty. 


Gi) My right implies my duty to admit a similar right 


of yours. 


(iii) I should exercise my right to promote social good. 
(iv) Since the state guarantees and maintains my rights, 


I have the duty to support the state. 
The development of self and society depends upon effective 
safeguard of rights and due performance of duties. 


Democracy becomes meaningful only when the citizens 
are guaranteed basic civil and political rights. 


Absence of rights or the restrictions upon rights is the be- 
ginning of dictatorship. 


Rights lead to the concept of judicial supremacy in a 
democracy. 


The increasing importance of the human rights in the world. 


OBJECTIVES 


The teaching of this unit should aim that the student acquires 
knowledge of facts, concepts, institutions, principles and trends 
related to the study of rights and duties. 


1. Knowledge 


To exhibit the achievement of this objective the pupil should 
be able to 


@ 
Gi) 
Gii) 


Gv) 


recall the relationship of the society and state. 

recognise the relationship of rights and duties. 

reproduce the various kinds of rights viz. the political, 
civic, economic, social, cultural, etc. 

know his duties towards self, society, state and the humanity 
at large. 


2. Understandings 


G) 
Gi) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 


(vi) 


Enable the student to 


discriminate the various kinds of rights and duties. 
classify the various items in each of the duties. 


compare the rights in his country with those prevailing 
in other countries. 

contrast the existing rights with the rights which ought 
to prevail in an ideal state. 

cite illustrations in support of his knowledge and under- 
standing of this concept. 

identify relationship between rights and duties and their 
relationship with social growth and progress. 


3. Application 


(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(vy) 


Enable the student to 


analyse a given situation or a problem. 


recall facts from his knowledge relevant to any new situa- 
tion. 


establish relationship to new situations. 
infer and generalise. 


conclude. 


4. Development of Skills 


(i) 
» Gi) 


ii) 


Enable the student to 
identify his rights and duties in relation to self, society 
and state. 


locate the situations of misuse of rights by individuals 
or groups of individuals. 


detect error regarding the wrong demands or claims of 
individuals or groups of individuals, 


Gv) 


(v) 
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interpret details with the help of tables, charts, diagrams 
showing the civil, political rights or various duties of an 
ideal citizen. 


enacting drama as for example, that of Shravan Kumar, 
Panna Dhai, Bhamashah displaying one’s duties, 


5. Development of Abilities 


G) 


Gi) 
Gii) 


Enable the pupil to 

participate intelligently in a group as a member to discuss 
this concept. 

conduct efficiently proceedings of a group as its leader. 
lead a co-operative life and settle his problems calmly. 


6. Development of Interest 


(i) 
(ii) 
(ii) 
(iv) 


Enable the pupil to take interest in 

the problems of national unity, national security, freedom 
and progress. 

the problems of international peace. 

the problems of international cooperation. 

the improvement of his knowledge and civic consciousness. 


7. Development of Positive Attitudes 


(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 


(vii) 
(viii) 


Enable him to 

tolerate and respect the views of others. 

cooperate with other people in civic life, 

adhere to democratic way of life. 

exhibit faith in peaceful and amicable means to solve 
one’s disputes. 

seek proper adjustment with his neighbours, colleagues 
and professional social groups. 

express his own views with courage and conviction while 
respecting other people’s point of view. 

respect the laws. 

be open-minded towards new changes. 


Concepts 

(1) Self-development. (7) Social good. 

(2) Self-control. (8) Rule of law. 

(3) Party-spirit. (9) Fundamental right. 
(4) Right. (10) Civic sense. 

(5) Duty. (11) Dharma. 


(6) Allegiance to the state. 


CONTENTS 
Modern Democracy 


To-day in a democratic state, a right is not regarded as an act 
of grace, mercy or charity from government, but as legitimate 
wish of the individual for his own good and for the good of others. 
Hence, a right can never be a claim. 


Emergence of a Right 


The state exists for the maximum welfare of society. It is a 
fact that an individual cannot be at his best unless he gets oppor- 
tunities to display his talent and personality. It is these opportunities 
which an individual wants to assert as rights through which he can 
realise the ends of his self-development. In return of these rights 
the individual gives obedience and allegiance to the society and to 
the state. 


The state must provide such rights to the individual because 
these rights will also enable the well-being and development of 
the society as a whole. In other words, rights in the absence of 
social context are not rights at all. 


A right consists of these basic elements 


(1) It is the claim of the individual or group of individuals. 
(2) Itis for the good of the individual or groups. 

(3) The whole community recognises it as essential for all, 
(4) Rights require sanction of the state, 
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It is not easy to give a comprehensive list of rights 
which a state must grant to its citizens through which the 
proper development of them is possible. With the advance 
of civilization the scope and meaning of tights changes. 
What is a right to-day may not be a right to-morrow, 


e.g. the right of trade in intoxicants has been no longer 
a right in many states. 


Duty 


Duty generally means an obligation to do or not to do something. 


It is something that we owe to others. Asa member of the society 
an individual has to refrain from acting in any manner which is 
harmful to society. Hence what is a right in regard to one’s self 
is a duty in regard to others. 
The duties have four aspects : 
(1) Duty to honour other’s rights. 


(2) Claim of right should, go with one’s willingness to perform 
the same duty to others. 

(3) Duty to observe social obligations. 

(4) Duty to exercise rights conscientiously. 


Rights and Duties are Co-Relative 


If we take into account the features, that go to make a right, 
it becomes clear that the rights and duties are co-relative. The 
society gives an individual certain opportunities only for the 
development of self in the social context. Therefore, if I have 
the right to speech then it is my duty to speak only that much 
which is justifiable. This concept works upon the maxim: do 
unto others as you wish to be done by. Since the state maintains 
and co-ordinates rights of the individual so it is the duty of every 
citizen to help the state to achieve its ends. As a matter of fact 


they are the two sides of the same coin because every right 
has a corresponding duty. 


Some Definitions 


(i) “A right is a reasonable claim to freedom to the exercise 
of certain activities.” 


Wild. N..; The Ethical Basis of State. P, 125, 
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(ii) “Rights are those conditions of life without which no man 
can seek in general to be himself at his best.” 


Laski. H.J. : Grammar of Politics. P. 91. 


Gii) “A right is a claim recognised by society and enforced by 
the state.” 


Bosanquet: The Philosophical Theory of the State. P. 191. 


Features of Rights 
A right has the following characteristics : 


(1) It is the claim of an individual or group of individuals 


Each individual aims to achieve the best for his development. 
Therefore, the right is a “claim” or “demand” of an individual. 


(2) It exists only in the social context 


The individual claims his right not as an isolated being, but 
as a member of the society and the state. He speaks about his 
right in his relationship with other members of the society. Without 
society there can be no right. 


(3) It aims at social welfare 


The right as stated above is a claim. But only that claim will 
emerge as right which is consistent with social good. Therefore, 


right is not a claim to do whatever one likes to do. 


(4) It needs social recognition 


The claim in order to be converted into right must have the 
recognition of the society. 


(5) It needs the sanction of the State 


There can be no right against the state. Right depends upon 
the state sanction. The state ensures to each of its citizens the 
enjoyment of his rights, 


(6) It is a developing concept 


The right has a tendency to grow. It must be consistent with 
the needs of man and the needs of man always grow; therefore with 
the growth of human development, the concept and content of 


right develop. What was a right once will not necessarily be a 
right for ever. 


" Classification of rights 
bo ss 
` (1) Legal Rights 


A legal right is a privilege enjoyed by a citizen as against his 
fellow citizens, granted and upheld by the Sovereign power of the 
state. Legal rights are regulated by the state through its 


There is the coercive power of the State which ensures obed 
to legal rights. 


laws, 
ience 


(2) Civil Rights 


Civil rights provide for the fu 


Ifilment of elementary conditions 
of social life. Without them civi 


lised life is not Possible. A well- 
organised state must protect the civil rights of its people against 
encroachment of both the individuals or association of individuals 
and of the Government or State itself, 


(3) Political Rights 


They are distinct from civil rights. They are created by the 
Constitution and laws of the State and are possessed by those persons 


whom the state permits a share in the Political organisation of 
its sovereign power, 


(4) Fundamental Rights 


These are those ri 


ights which are essential for t 
of an individual and 


he development 
are guaranteed by the State thi 


Tough its consti- 
Theories of Rights 
There are five well 


-accepted theories of tights ; 
(1) The Theory of Natural Rights, 
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(2) The Historical Theory of Rights. 

(3) The Legislative Theory of Rights. 
(4) The Idealistic Theory of Rights. 

(5) The Social Welfare Theory of Rights. 


These are discussed below : 


(1) Theory of Natural Rights 


According to this theory rights come from nature and are not 
created by any human agency. Rights are built on the law of 
nature which is universally applicable. “They are as much a 
part of man’s nature as, say the colour of his skin. They do not 
require an elaborate explanation or justification. They are self- 
evident truths. One simply asserts them dogmatically.” (Asirva- 
tham, E. Political Theory P. 117.) 


This theory was developed by the Romans who were influenced 
by the Stoic philosophy of Greece. They believed in the concept 
of “Jus Naturale” which means that all human beings were subject 
to certain common principles as created by nature. This natural 
law bound people of all races together. 


The social contract thinkers—Hobbes, Locke and Russeau 
asserted that man had natural rights even before society and state 
was born. Herbert Spencer believes that the process of evolution 
shows that all men have the fundamental right to certain freedoms. 


Locke is the pioneer of the theory of Natural Rights in modern 
times. His teachings influenced the makers of the American and 
the French constitutions. The American Declaration of the 
Rights of Man states, ‘“‘We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal’. Similarly the French Assembly 
asserted, “the natural, inalienable and sacred rights of man.” 


The theory has the following weaknesses : 


(i) Vague : There is no unanimity of views as to what are 


natural rights. 
Gi) Unreasonable : This theory does not connect a right 


with duty and thereby its adoption may lead to anarchy. 
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(iii) Ignores state : This theory ignores the fact that the rights 
cannot exist without the state. 


(iv) Contractualists* not correct : The rights of pre-social and 
pre-political stage are untenable in the light of modern 
researches. 


Whatever may be the criticism of this theory, the concept of 
“Natural” when taken to mean as an “Ideal” proves to be of great 
utility. It leads us to think of the advanced type of rights which 
perhaps are not granted at present. And itis on this point their 
importance is being accepted by incorporating them in the Human 
Rights of the U.N.O. 


(2) Historical Theory of Rights 


According to this theory, rights are the result of historical evo- 
lution. They have their origin in customs which once found practical 
and social utility. Thus the custom, usage and tradition provided 
rights to the individuals. In explaining natural rights, advocates 
of the historical theory maintained that custom is their sanction and 
they are considered fundamental to the development of man 
because they have been maintained by a long unbroken custom. 
“Rights are result of habits or the traditions”, so said Rictche 
D.G. (Natural Rights P. 108). Burke also supported this theory. 


The theory is defective because of the following reasons : 


(i) All laws are not products of history. Therefore, if this 
theory is accepted then the concept of right gets stagnated. 
(ii) All customs and usages cannot be the basis for the creation 
of rights, e.g. the slavery which once was an accepted social 
institution cannot be the basis of any right 


in the modern 
state. 


Nevertheless the state should take into consideration 
the historical perspective in the formulation or 


recognition 
of new rights. 


(3) The Legalistic Theory 
This theory upholds the view that state is ti 


he source of tights, 
According to it the rights are not the result of 


custom or tradition 
*Hobbes, Locke and Russeau who hold to the theo: f i 
known aş Contractualists, i NE Rights arg 
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nor the gift of nature. The state makes laws and laws create rights. 
Briefly it may be summed up that (1) rights are created by the state, 
(2) the state has the prerogative as to what is a right and what is 
not, (3) the state provides the machinery to enforce the law and 
uphold the rights given by it and (4) the state has the sole power 
to change rights and their content as and when it becomes necessary. 

Pluralists (like Laski, Cole, Lindsay, Duguit, etc.) have greatly 
criticised this legalistic concept of rights because 


(i) the state does not create rights but it only recognises them. 


(ii) the individual has freedom to decide as to what is essential 
for his self-development. 

Gii) the state is only one like other associations and therefore 
the individual under association has rights as real and 
compelling as the “rights of the state”. 

(Laski, H.J.: Grammar of Politics. p. 97). 

(iv) the state dictated morality or a right is not permanent. 
As a matter of fact the truer source of the right should be 
based upon social consciousness. 


(v) social welfare and social security is at stake if this theory 
is accepted because the whim of the state will have a free 


play. 


Yet this theory has some basic truth. It has been explained 
by Barker in these words, “Human consciousness postulates liberty, 
liberty involves rights and rights demand the state.” Hence, the 
sanction of the state is essential in the formulation of rights, 


(4) Idealistic Theory 


This theory rests on the view that human being needs congenial 
external conditions for the development of personality. Krause, 
Henrici and Wilde say that without rights man cannot be his best 
self. Green advocates that rights are powers necessary to the 
fulfilment of man’s vocation as a moral being. 


Briefly this theory may be summed up : (1) Rights arise in 
society. (2) Rights are inherent in the nature of man. (3) To will 
his own good implies the good of others since isolated good of 
the individual is not possible, (4) Every right has corresponding 
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obligation. (5) Individual rights are subordinated to the funda- 
mental rights. 


Hence, the idealistic theory appeals to the moral and democratic 
attitude. Yet extreme idealists like Hegal do great harm to the 
liberty of the individual by asking him to obey the state blindly. 


(5) Social Welfare Theory 


This theory states that rights are created by society and aim at 
securing social welfare. Roscoe Pound and Chafee support the 
view that natural rights should be subordinate to the welfare of 
society. In the 19th century Jereny Bentham popularised the 
slogan, “greatest good of greatest number”. This theory also 
found support in Laski who holds the test of a right is utility, 


and the utility ofa right is its value to all the members of the 
state (Grammar of Politics p. 92). 


This theory is the most generally accepted theory. 


Conclusion 


Every theory provides some truths yet it is true that each of 
the above theories is not the whole truth. Some rights are inherent 
in the human nature, some are the products of history, some are 
the result of legislation. All rights aim at social welfare. All 


rights are essentially the opportunities for self and social develop- 
ment. 


All these theories are differ 


ent facets of the nature of rights 
and complete picture must take 


into account all of them, 
Kinds of Rights 


(1) Civil Rights 


e freedom of Speech, freedom of p 


ress, 
freedom of 


public meeting, etc, The 


ca 
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state guarantees these rights against encroachments from both in- 
dividuals or associations of individuals and from the government 
itself. 


The following rights are ordinarily included to denote the term 
Civil Right. 
Gi) Right to life : This includes 
(a) the protection to life of a citizen both within and 
without. 


(b) the right to be born without very great handicaps, 


Gi) Right to Liberty : This includes 

(a) Freedom of speech. 

(b) Freedom of expression. 

(c) Freedom of assembly. 

(d) Freedom of movement. 

(e) Freedom of residence. 

(f) Freedom of vocation. 

(g) Freedom of religion. 

(h) Freedom of association. 


Gii) Right to Property : This includes 
(a) Right to family. 
(b) Right to property. 
(c) Right to contract. 

These rights however are not absolute. Reasonable restrictions 
can be placed on each of them by the state in the public interest 
or public security or in safeguarding the interest of social groups. 
(2) Political Rights 


Political rights are those rights through which a citizen is given 
a share in the political organisation of the state. These are rights 


given only to the citizens. 
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Political rights include the following : 


(a) Right to vote. 

(b) Right to stand for election. 
(c) Right to hold public office. 

(d) Right to petition, and 

(e) Right to criticise government, 


(3) Fundamental Rights 


Those rights which are very essential for the individual and are 
guaranteed by the state are known as the Fundamental Rights. 
This concept has emerged with the 


growth of democracy. It in- 
cludes both civil, political and many other rights. 


The Indian Constitution makes the provision for the following 
fundamental rights : 

(a) Right to Equality. 

(b) Right to Freedom. 

(©) Right against Exploitation, 

(d) Right to Freedom of Religion. 

(e) Cultural and Educational Rights, 

(£) Right to Property. 

(g) Right to Constitutional r 
following writs. 
(1) Mandamus (2) Habeas Corpus (3) Quo warranto 
(4) Prohibition (5) Certiorari 


emedies, which includes the 


Fundamental rights like other rights are not abso. 
state can impose necessary resi 


lute and the 
trictions upon them, 


Kinds of Duties 


The concept of duty 
acceptable duties can 


has already been discussed. No universally 
the individual is exp 


be framed. However in a modern democracy 
ected to observe the following duties, 


(a) Duty to self includes the following : 


G) To look after his own all round self development, 


| 
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(ii) To maintain his family. 


Gii) To educate children and to give the best possible 


upbringing, etc. 


(b) Duty to neighbours includes 


(1) To help in the corporate living. 

(2) To live peacefully. 

(3) To upkeep and maintain sanitation 
hygiene, etc. 


(c) Duty to Society : which includes 


G) The sense of patriotism. 
(ii) The sense of civic consciousness. 
Gii) The spirit of self-sacrifice, etc. 


(d) Duty to State : which includes 


(i) Allegiance to the state. 
(ii) Obedience to the laws of the state. 
(iii) Payment of taxes, etc. 


(e) Duty to Humanity : which includes 


and public 


(i) Adherence to the concept of world Brotherhood. 


Gi) Spirit of international cooperation. 


Gii) Faith in the world organisation like the U.N.O., etc. 


Safeguarding of Rights 
This can be achieved 
(i) by declaring certain rights as fundamental. 


Gi) by providing remedial measures in the written constitution 


of the country. 


(iii) by establishing independent, fearless, and impartial judi- 


ciary. 


(iv) by holding periodic elections on the basis of adult suffrage. 
(v) by creating such atmosphere in the society as will make 
an average citizen aware of his rights and duties, etc. 
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Conclusion 


The welfare concept of the state is fast gaining ground. „The 
result is the enlargement of state functions. Therefore, the rights 
of individuals are being subordinated to the demands of social 


welfare. 


EVALUATION 


(A) Essay type 


0) 
(2) 
(3) 


4) 
(5) 
©) 
0) 


(8) 


©) 
(10) 


What is a Right ? What are its main contents? 
“Rights and duties are two sides of the coin”, Discuss, 


What are the various theories of rights ? Which one do 
you consider to be the most acceptable ? 


How rights help in the development of personality ? 
Discuss four important Civil Rights. 
Indicate the fundamental tights provided in India. 


What are the duties of citizens 


towards self, society, state 
and humanity ? 


Discuss the natural theory of rights. What are its defects 2 
What is its importance tous ? 
How rights can be safeguarded in a democracy? 


Discuss the important Political tights which should be 
made available in a democratic state. 


(B) Short Answer Type 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Give in your own words meaning of the fi ollowing terms :— 
(a) Right, (b) Duty, (c) Civil Rights, (d) Political Rights, 
and (e) Fundamental Rights. 
Name the important civil tights. 
Name the important political rights. 
What is a public office ? 


What is meant by “sense of duty” ? 


ee 
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(6) Classify the main duties. 

(T) Give three essential points of legalistic theory of rights. 

(8) Give three elements that go to constitute an idealistic 
theory of rights. 

(9) Explain the right against exploitation in India. 

(10) Explain civic consciousness. 


(C) Objective Type 
(1) Tick out the correct answer. 


The Political right is a 
(a) right to property. 
(b) right to life. 

(c) right to family. 

(d) right to vote. 

(e) right to movement. 


nanna 
wevevwy 


(2) Tick out the correct answer. 
The duty towards state is 
(a) to develop one’s personality 
to the fullest. ( ) 


(b) to adhere to the concept of 
world brotherhood. 


( 
(c) to pay the taxes. ( 
(d) to lead a happy life. ( 
(e) to be helpful to ones neighbour. ( 


wvevwr 


(3) Tick out the correct answer. 


The war on northern borders has broken out. What will 
be the citizens’ duties from among the following ? 


(a) To join the army. ( ) 
(b) To pursue studies. ( ) 
(c) To pray in the temples. ( ) 
(d) To sit idle. n ) 
(e) To abuse the enemy. ( ) 


i8 


(4) Tick out the correct answer. 


The right to vote should be given to 


(a) rich only. ( ) 
(b) graduates only. ( ) 
(c) men over 21 years of age. ( ) 
(d) men over 21 years of age and 

women over 30 years of age. ( ) 


(e) men and women of 21 years of age. ( 


(5) Tick out the correct answer. 


Voting by all citizens should be by 


(a) show of hands. ( ) 
(b) secret ballot. ( ) 
(c) post. ( ) 
(d) telephone. ( ) 
(e) proxy. ( ) 


PUPILS ACTIVITIES 


The student may be asked 


(1) to prepare the charts of different kinds of rights, 
(2) to prepare the charts of different kinds of duties, 


(3) to visit the historical places like fort of Chittore, Raj Ghat, 
etc. or the places connected with the sacrifice of national 
heroes, 

(4) to visit a village or a locality 
response towards their duties, 

(5) to visit a Panchayat or a cit 
are protected, 


and find out the people’s 


y court to know how rights 


TEACHING HINTS 


(1) The teacher may introduce this by referring the tights and 
duties which the students will have in the class. He asks the 
following questions to instil their interest, 


(i) What is your duty in the class ? 
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Why do you not want to be disturbed when you answer 
a question asked by the teacher ? 


Is it not your duty to put off the fan when the class is 
over ? 


Why should you obey the orders of the head of your school ? 


The interest of the students will be sustained : 


with the help of charts or diagrams. 
with the explanation of the concept of the working of 
the democratic form of government. 


by referring to the fundamental rights granted to the Indian 
citizen. 


2 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


Introduction 


This unit deals with the United Nations Organization. Under 
this unit the principal organs and some of the important specialized 
agencies of the United Nations have been discussed. The purpose 
of this discussion is to make the students realize that without an 
international organization like the United Nations, the present 
world with all its deadly weapons cannot survive. The United 
Nations has so far been successful in preventing the Third World 
War. This negative aspect of the United Nations should be clearly 
explained to the students. Along with this the socio-economic 
activities of the United Nations should equally be emphasized, 
Generally non-political functions and achievements of the United 
Nations are not properly dealt with in the class. 


Introducing the Unit 


The unit may be introduced by depicting a picture of the colossal 
loss of human lives and enormous destruction of the houses, factories, 
buildings, foodstuff, crops, etc. during the two world wars. The 
First World War engaged the world into self-destruction from 1914 
to 1918. Just two decades after this, the Second World War broke 
out in 1939 and lasted up to 1945. 


The following data about the loss of men 
presented to impress upon the 
World War. 
below : 


and material may be 
pupils the horrors of the Second 
The data of loss of some of the countries is presented 


Russia : (a) Men killed 
(b) Towns destroyed 
(c) Estimated loss of pro- 
perty 


«. 7,000,000 
17,000 
$ 128,000,000,000 
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France : (a) Casualties of men he 380,000 
(b) Houses completely des- .. 1,000,000 
troyed 
Britain: (a) Casualties of men T 445,000 
America: (a) Casualties of men a 325,000 
Italy : (a) Casualties of men aC 1,387,097 
Germany: (a) Men killed ae 4,000,000 
(b) Houses completely ee 3,500,000 
destroyed 
(c) Estimated loss of property .. $ 272,000,000,000 


INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Knowledge 


To enable the student to acquire the knowledge of the following 


terms : 
i. UN. 
2. League of Nations. 
3. Veto. 
4. Big Five. 
§ Wend. 
6. Security Council. 
7. General Assembly. 
8. U.N. Emergency Force. 
He should also be familiarised with the following cities : 
Hague, Geneva, Lake Success, Paris, Bangkok and New 
Delhi. 
Concepts 


Disarmament, Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes, 
Human Rights, Development—Decade, Trusteeship. 
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Understandings 


1. Cooperation among nations is necessary for world peace. 


2. United Nations has done much to promote economic and 
social progress of the people of the world. 


3. U.N. has done much work for men, women and children of 
backward and developing countries. 


4. U.N. is a world organization striving to promote peace and 
goodwill. 


5. U.N. performs its functions with the help of several organs, 


6. U.N. deserves support from all peace loving persons of the 
world. 


7. U.N. is a body of states guaranteeing non- 


interference in the 
domestic jurisdiction of each state. 


8. Causes of the failure of the League of Nations. 


Attitudes 


1. To develop a broad international outlook among the pupils. 
2. To create among pupils a hatred for war, 


3. To help the pupils realize the benefits of 


a world organization 
for national and international progress. 


Specifications 


1. To help students understand the historical background of the 
United Nations. 


2. To help students know the various purposes and principles of 
the United Nations. 
3. To help students stud 


y the organs of the United Nations and 
their actual Working. 


Application 


1, Mock sessions of the 


General Assembly and the Security 
Council may be organ 


ised on specific problems like those 


A 
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of Kashmir, Arab-Israel conflict, etc., and pupils may be 
guided to participate in them. 

2. The pupil should be made to develop the habit of watching the 
part played by India in the U.N. 


3. He should learn to compare and contrast the mechanism of the 
League and the UNO. 


4. He should be able to draw inferences and generalisations from 
the working of the U.N. organs and apply them in similar 
situations at home. 


Skills 


1. The students will prepare charts depicting 

(i) the structure of the UNO. 

(ii) relationship between its various organs and agencies. 
(iii) associated agencies of the UNO. 

(iv) powers and functions of the various organs. 

(v) powers and functions of the Secretary General. 

(vi) welfare activities of the UNO. 
. The students identify the various dates of importance in the 

history of the U.N. 
. The students have a general idea of the principal achievements 
and weaknesses and failures of the U.N. 
To draw the flags of important member states of the U.N, 


N 


w 


. To collect international stamps. 
. To prepare a list of U.N. members and keep it up-to-date, 
. To practise the drawing of U.N. flag and symbol. 


nan A 


CONTENTS 


Short Historical Background 


The teacher may acquaint the pupils with the historical back- 
ground leading to the formation of the United Nations. The 


following points may be dealt with : 
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(a) The problem of avoiding war and preserving peace among 
nations has been a perennial issue from the earliest times to 
the present. Many plans to that effect have been made by 
philosophers, statesmen and politicians. But not until 


our own times could there be an institutional framework for 
realizing this objective. 


(b) Following the Napoleonic wars the attention of major 
powers was drawn to the problem of preserving peace. The 
Holy Alliance and the Concert of Europe were formed to 
Keep status quo. But the Crimean War (1856), the Franco- 
Russian War (1870) and others showed that something more 
was needed to be done. In 1899 at Hague a conference was 
called by the Russian Czar to formulate a scheme of 
disarmament. But there was not much success. 


(c) The First World War was a war the like of which the world 
had never seen. Its cost in terms of loss of life and property 
was enormous. This devastation led the world leaders to 
think in terms of having a world body which could 


settlement of disputes by peaceful means 
to war. 


help 
and not by resort 


organization. President 

n the matter but his own 
nation did not become its member. Because of this and 
ional set up the League of 


ak of Second World War in 
1939 finally sounded its death knell, 


Formation of the U.N.O. 


Much preparatory work went into the making of the U.N.O., 
beginning with the Atlantic Charter 


(1941) and culminating in the 
San Francisco Conference (1945). Delegations from 50 
attended the conference at San Franci 
in 1945 on the invitation of U.S.A, 


ee 


~r 
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Meaning of the U.N.O. 


The United Nations Organization known briefly as U.N.O. or 
simply the U.N. is a world organization that works for interna- 
tional peace and security. The U.N. acts as a forum where nations 
can discuss and try to settle their problems peacefully. If fighting 
between countries breaks out anywhere the relevant United Nations 
bodies meet almost immediately and try to stop it. When fighting 
stops, the U.N. may help to work out a peaceful solution of the 
problem. The United Nations has its headquarters at Lake Success 
in New York city. Its agencies have offices in many parts of the 
world. The U.N. is not a world government. Normally it can 
only make studies and suggestions but under certain conditions it 
can enforce its decision. 


The name of the constitution of U.N.O. is Charter. This Charter 
contains 19 chapters divided into 111 articles. 


Purposes 


1. To maintain international peace and security. 
2. To develop friendly relations among nations. 


3. To secure cooperation among nations in solving international 
economic, social, cultural and humanitarian problems. 


4. To be a centre for harmonising the action of nations in attain- 
ing these common ends. 


Principles 


1. It is based on the sovereign equality of all its members. 

2, Allmembers are to fulfilin good faith their Charter obligations, 

3. They are to settle their international disputes by peaceful 
means. 

4. They are to refrain in their international relations from the 
threat and use of force against other states. 

5. They are to give the United Nations every assistance and not to 
assist states against which preventive action is being taken by 
the U.N.O, 
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6. The United Nations is to ensure that the non-member states 
act in accordance with these principles. 


Membership of the U.N.O. 


Sovereign states alone can become members of the U. N.O. 
Qualifications for membership 

1. It should be a state. 

2. It should be a peace loving state. 


3. It should accept the obligations laid down in the Charter of 
U. N.O. 


4. It should be willing to carry out these obligations. 
The General Assembly takes the final deci 


majority) in regard to admission of any stat 
upon the recommendation of the Security Cou 


sion (by two-thirds 
e to its membership 
ncil. 


Fifty one states were the original members. 
the Charter of U.N. at San Francisco. 
swollen to 123, 


They first signed 
Membership has now 


Organs of the U.N, and their Functions 


(Chart of U.N.O. may be shown in the class.) 


There are six principal organs of the U.N.O. 
(a) General Assembly. 

(b) Security Council. 

(c) Trusteeship Council, 

(d) Economic and Social Council, 

(e) Secretariat, 


(f) International Court of Justice, 


Besides these, there a 


Te several specialized a 
under the general supervi 


r gencies working 
sion of the Economic an 


d Social Council, 
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Among them are W.H.O., U.N.E.S.C.O., F.A.O., I.B.R.D., 
I.L.O. and I.M.F. 


(a) General Assembly 


It works like a parliament in a country. A picturesque descrip- 
tion of the building of the General Assembly may be given, e.g., the 
General Assembly auditorium is about half as large as a football 
field and hasa ceiling as high as a seven storey building. There are 
about 1,050 seats for delegates, 150 for official observers, 150 for press 
and 800 for the public. It is just like a “Town meeting’ or ‘Gram 
Sabha’ of the world. Every member nation of the U.N. is represent- 
ed inthis body. Every member nation sends five delegates but it 
has only one vote. As a general practice every member nation 
deputes one person as its permanent representative to the U.N. 


For decisions on important questions—2/3rds majority is 
necessary. 

President of the General Assembly elected in every annual session 
holds highest international elective post. 


Smt. Vijay Lakshmi Pandit was its president during 1953-54. 


Its Powers 


It can discuss any question that comes under the U.N. Charter. 
One regular session is usually held in the month of September which 
lasts for about 3 months. Special sessions may be called by : 

(i) Security council. 

(ii) Majority of the members of U.N. 

(iii) Any one member if a majority of the members agree to the 

proposal. 


Short Note 


Uniting for Peace Resolution—1950 


Whenever because of indiscriminate use of Veto there occurs a 
deadlock in the Security Council, by this resolution the General 
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Assembly itself may take up the matter and an Emergency Special 
Session of the assembly can be called on 24 hours’ notice, if necessary. 


(b) Security Council 


Executive body of the U.N. 


15 members. Two types of Membership. 

(a) Permanent (b) Non-permanent. 

5 permanent members—U.S.A., U.K., U.S.S.R., France 
and China (Farmosa). These five are major powers of 
the World. 


(Clarification may be made about Farmosa and the 
claim of China.) 

Remaining 10 members are elected and serve on the 
Security Council for a term of two years. India has 
become its member for the second time. 


Its POWERS 


The Security Council has the following responsibilities and 
powers : 


i 


2. 


VETO 


. To recommend wa‘ 


. To take “enforcement” n 


- All members of the U.N 


It has primary responsibility for maintaining world peace and 
security, 


It can investigate an 


y situation or dispute which might lead 
to friction between 


two or more countries, 


ys and means of peaceful settlement of 
disputes. 


neasures in order to restore interna- 
tional peace and security when it has been threatened or viola- 
ted by aggression or other means. 


:O. are pledged to make available to 
the Security Council on its call, the armed forces and other 


assistance necessary to maintain international peace and 
security. 


POWER 


Decisions are made by majority vote, 
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= The permanent member’s affirmative vote on important 
issues is necessary. 


— This gives an absolute right to each permanent member 
to reject any proposal of the Security Council. 


Neither absence nor abstention on the part of any permanent mem- 
ber is Veto (Needs to be explained). 


(Example : When the Korea question was being discussed in the 
Security Council, Russia’s representative was absent. It was not 
considered as Veto. U.N. forces were sent to Korea.) 


Veto power has brought deadlocks many a time in the discussions 
of the Security Council. The main intention of giving the Veto 
power to a permanent member was that nothing should be done 
without the cooperation of permanent members. 


(©) The Economic and Social Council 


— This organ of the U.N. deals with such problems as 
communications, economic development, human rights, 
international trade, population, refugees and trans- 
portation. 

= It has 18 members. Every year six members are elected 
by the General Assembly for a 3-year term. 


= Each member has one vote. Decisions are taken by 
simple majority. 

The Council functions through regional commissions 
egu 


(a) Economic Commission for Europe (E.C.E.). 
(6) Economic Commission for Asia and Far East 


(E.C.A.F.E.). 
(c) Economic Commission for Africa (E.C.A.). 


— Has several commissions set up on various subjects e.g., 
Human Rights Commission, U.N. Commission on Trade 
and Development (UNCTAD). 


— The Council coordinates the work of various specialised 
agencies in social and economic fields. 
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(d) Trusteeship Council 


The Trusteeship system was introduced to provide for the admini- 
stration of the colonies of the defeated Axis powers. A council was 
established in order to supervise the administration by the cae 
State of such territories. Some progressive countries like t e 
U. S. A., U.K. and France were made responsible for administering 
the trust territories under the overall supervision of the Trusteeship 
Council. Most of these territories have now attained full self-govern- 
ment, e.g., Ruanda—Urundi (1962), Somaliland (1960) and 
Tanganyika (1961). 


(e) International Court of Justice 
=- It is a principal judicial organ of the U.N. 


— It works according to its own statute which is an integral 
part of the Charter. 


es 15 Judges. They are elected by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council for 9 years. 


ia Its headquarters are located at the Hague (Netherlands). 


It decides cases in accordance with international law. 
Only governments and certain public international 
organisations may bring cases to the Court. 


Decisions of the Court are executed by the Security 
Council. 


(f) The Secretariat 


The Secretary General and his staff. About six thou- 
sand persons serve in the Secretariat. 


— Employees give their allegiance to the U.N. They become 
International Civil Servants. 


SECRETARY GENERAL 


The Secretary General is the Chief Administrative 
Officer of the U.N. ap 


pointed by the General Assembly 
on the recommendation of the Security Council, 
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— He serves in all meetings of all the organs of the U. N. 

— Serves as a neutral diplomat between nations and hence 
is able to help solve various international problems. 

— He is responsible for carrying out all the decisions of the 
ULN. 


NAMES OF SECRETARIES GENERAL 
(i) Trygve Lie 1946-53. 
(ii) Dag Hammarskjoeld 1953—61. 
(iii) U. Thant since 1961. 


Specialized Agencies of the U.N.O. 


The U.N. not only aims at bringing about peace and security 
in the world but also works for improvement in social and economic 
conditions of the people of the world. This work is executed by 
the various specialized agencies, which have vast responsibilities in 
educational, health, economic and cultural fields. The Economic 
and Social Council co-ordinates the activities of these specialized 
agencies. The following are some of the important specialized 


agencies of the U.N. 
1. International Labour Organization 


The ILO is one of the oldest of the specialized agencies. Here 
representatives of workers’ and employers’ organizations from 105 
countries co-operate on such questions as developing better working 
conditions through international conventions, improving labour 
productivity and migration of workers. Its headquarter is situated 


at Geneva. 


2. Food and Agricultural Organization 


Helping the nations of the world to increase the output of farm- 
lands, forests, and fisheries and raise nutrition levels is the task of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) of the U.N. which consists 
of 100 members and four associate members. Its headquarter is 


at Rome. 
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3. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


To help combatilliteracy, raise teaching standards through educa- 
tion, promote collaboration among the nations through educators, 
science and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, 
the rule of law, and for human rights, are among the primary aims of 
the UNESCO. It has 113 members and three associate members, 
UNESCO assists in promoting free and compulsory education in 
backward countries. A programme for workers educators was 
launched in 1952. Emergency schools have been Bet up for 
Arab refugee children in the Middle East. UNESCO's work in 
scientific field has been appreciated throughout the world. It makes 
available expert scientific knowledge and helps in the development 
of research stations. The cultural programme includes various arts, 
theatre, painting, music, poetry, sculpture, etc. Travelling and 
exhibitions are also encouraged. Its headquarter is at Paris, 


4. World Health Organization 


World Health Organization was founded in the year 1948, and has 
120 regular and three associate members. It works for the improve- 
ment of the health of people living in member countries, Its job is 
to fight disease and improve physical and mental health 
living in member countries. 
Malaria, T.B., Polio, 
Consists of three organs 
Board, and the Secretari 


of people 
World Health Organization fights 
Leprosy and Deptheria. Its machinery 
—World Health Assembly, the Executive 


at. The Secretariat works under the guidance 
of the Director-General. World Health Organization helped countries 


fight epidemics of Malaria, T. B., Influenza, etc. Vaccination and 


chemical spraying are arranged. Its headquarter is situated at 
Geneva. 


5. United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 


UNICEF was established by the General Assembly in December 
1946 to provide emergence 


y relief in the form of food, clothing and 

medical supplies. In 1961, in response to a growing realisation of the 
ing children and young people to contribute 

in later life to the development of their Countries, UNICEF broaden- 


ceso that the countries could receive aid 
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for all high priority aspects of their children’s development including 
education. Today UNICEF is the world’s largest international 
agency devoted to the welfare of children and it has brought the 
U.N. directly into the lives of millions of persons in remote parts of 


world. 


Apart from the above mentioned international agencies there are 
other agencies also which are contributing their mite in realising the 
objectives of the U.N., as laid down in its charter. These agencies 


are given below. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


. (LC.LT.O.) 
. (LM.C.O.) 


(G.A. 


(L.A.E.A.) International Atomic Energy Agency. 
(LF.C.) International Finance Corporation. 


(L.D.A.) International Development Association. 


. (LM.F.) International Monetary Fund. 

. (L.C.A.0.) International Civil Aviation Organization, 
| (U.P.U.) Universal Postal Union. 

s (LT.U) International Tele-communication Union. 


. (W.M.O.) World Meteorological Organization. 


Interim Commission for International Trade 


Organization. 
Inter Governmental Maritime Consultative 


Organization. 
TIJ General Agreement on Tariff and Trade. 


(I.B.R.D.) International Bank for Reconstruction and 


Development. 


Achievements of the U.N.O. 


In the appra 
over-optimism. 


aisal of the U.N. it is better to avoid cynicism and 
The cynic would say that the U.N. is really 
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disunited nations. The misuse of veto and such other power 
politics may justify this statement in some measure. But looking to 
the qualified success that the U.N. has achieved so far, efforts 
must be made to paint a good picture of the U.N. machinery. 


Mere criticism and condemnation of the U.N. may lead the world to 
disaster. 


POLITICAL FIELD 


In this field the work of the U.N. is not very outstanding. How- 
ever the U.N. has prevented, stopped or moderated wars in many 
areas of the world. For instance Arab-Israel Dispute. With the birth 
of Israel in 1948 war broke out between Israel and Arabs, Ralph 
Bunche was appointed as the U.N. Mediator. With the U.N. 
efforts Israel signed armistice agreements with Egypt, Lebanon, 
Jordan and Syria. Againin 1956 when British, French 
forces attacked Egypt a U.N. Emer: 


fighting. India was one of the member nations which contributed 
troops to this Emergency Force 


c , and now in 1967 also it was U.N.O. 
which took lead in preventing large scale war between Israel and 
Arabs. 


and Israeli 
gency Force was set up to end the 


1. Korea 


in these problems has been quite 
One cannot resist 
c n he U.N.O. the world would have 
turned into pieces long ago. 


2. Kashmir Dispute 


In 1948, India comp 
the tribesmen in their i 


Meanwhile fighting was going on between 
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Indian forces and armed forces of Pakistan. A United Nations 
Commission on India and Pakistan persuaded the two govern- 
ments to agree to a ceasefire in 1949. Although no satisfactory 
solution to the problem has yet been found, the U.N. was able to 
prevent large-scale blood-shed in 1948 and again in 1965. 


3. Liquidation of Colonialism 


A majority of the eleven trust territories of the U.N. have gained 
political freedom in the two decades of the U.N. history. This is an 
achievement that is in line with the purposes of the United Nations. 
The U.N. has played an important role in the evolution of dependent 
peoples towards independence. 


Non-POLvitTICAL FIELD 


In this field the U.N. has a proud record of achievements. 
Through its specialised agencies and other commissions the U.N. 
has done much to humanity in fighting against socio-economic ills. 


1, Human Rights 


A Universal declaration of Human Rights was adopted by the 
General Assembly on December 10, 1948. (This day may be 
celebrated by the students.) This declaration defines the inherent 
freedoms and rights of all men. The U.N. persuades its member 
nations to enforce these human rights in their respective states. 
The declaration proclaims for every one such rights as; right to 
life and liberty, to education, to equality before the law, right to work, 


to marry and found a family. 


2. United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund: 


(U.N.LC.E.F.) Created in 1946 


zed agencies, but it functions under the 


It is not one of the speciali e i 
supervision of Economic and Social Council and the General 
Assembly. In 1953, the General Assembly, the creator of this 


agency, shortened its name to the U.N. Children’s Fund. 


In many countries the school going children contribute funds to 


U.N.I.C.E.F.’s work. 
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This agency provides food for mothers and children. Tt has 
helped many countries like India in their struggle against many 
children’s diseases. It has also helped many centres which are 
engaged in the care of mothers and children. 


3. Atom—for Peace Agency 


The International Atomic Energy Agency (LA.E.A.) was set up 
in 1957. Headquarters in Vienna and Austria, I.A.E.A. collects 
non-military atomic information and works for the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 


4. Disarmament Commission 


Disarmament is one of the means of achieving world peace. The 
money, time and effort which go into army and arms, can be used for 
raising world’s level of living. With this object the U.N. established 
a Disarmament Commission in 1952 to prepare a proposal for dis- 
armament treaties. The Commission includes all members of the 


General Assembly. It has not yet reached any agreement on general 
disarmament. 


5. Technical Assistance 


In 1949, the General Assembly adopted a programme of technical 
assistance financed by Voluntary contributions from member- 
nations. The programme calls for exchanging technical experts 
between countries. It also grants fellowships for study abroad. 
The United Nations and most of the specialized agencies have devoted 
part of their regular budgets to technical assistance to the less 
developed countries. The sixties (1960—69) were declared as the 
Development Decade by the General Assemb 
nations were requested to contribute 1 
development of backward countries, 


ly. The prosperous 
% Of their income towards the 


Conclusion 


Thus we see that the U.N.’s achievements are brighter than its 
failures. It has much room for growth and development. There is 


a need to strengthen faith of humanity in this world body. The 


U.N. can be strengthened only by those men and women who have 
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passionate devotion for this body. The U.N. is a saviour of the 
world community. The proper working of the U.N. can result in 
the formation of World Government (meaning of this be explained). 


ACTIVITIES FOR THE CLASS 


Teaching Hints and Student Activities 


1. Students may be encouraged to collect pictures of leaders of 
the world who helped the cause of human brotherhood and United 
Nations. The picture may be placed in album with short write-up 


of the great men. 


2, Newspaper reports of U.N. may be used as source material 
for teaching the subject. 


3. Observance of the following important U.N. functions : 


(a) U.N. Day—24th October. 
(b) Human Rights Day—10th December. 


4. Panel discussion may be organised in which teachers of other 
schools may be invited to serve on the panel. 


5. Encourage students to appear in the examination—U.N. in 


Schools organized by U.S.O. of India, 877, Joshi Path, Karol Bagh, 


New Delhi. 
6. Collection of stamps of all nations. This will help them to 
learn about various countries. 


7. Preparation of charts on various organs of U.N.O. 


8. Some filmstrips on U.N. may be shown to students. 

9. The class can be divided into four or five groups. Each 
group may be required to study one of the organs or specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, e.g., Security Council, General 
Assembly, W.H.O., LL,O., U,N.I,C.E.F. This can also be done by 
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inviting bright students to prepare their papers and read them in the 
class. 


10. Lecturers of Degree College and eminent persons may be 
invited to speak on the contribution of the U.N.O. 


11. Mock session of U.N. General Assembly may be organised 
with the co-operation of teachers and students, Both should take 
part in the mock session. 7 


12. The school may become a member of U.S.O. of India and 
organise the activities as suggested by U.S.O. from time to time. 
(Rs. 15.00 is the subscription for membership of U.S.O.). 


13. The school can get teaching 
by writing to the Indian National 
Ministry of Education, Government 


aids and useful reading material 
Commission for U.N.E.S.C.O., 
of India, New Delhi. 


14. The School can place a bulletin board in the Library where 
news relating to the U.N. may be displayed along with the short 
essays of students on the topics of the U.N. 

15. The Social Studies room may be decorated with U.N. Flag, 
Flags of all Nations of the world, Leaders of all Nations who worked 
for world peace, etc, Pictures of those Nobel Prize Winners may be 
displayed who worked for world peace, 

16. Projects Promoting international understanding among 
students may be taken up by the School. A Project is reported 
here. 


ILLUSTRATION : (Project) 


Acharya Higher Secondar 
took up an experimental Project to 


the Indian National Commission for UNESCO, 
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About 150 students of the school voluntarily opted for full parti- 
cipation in the project. This group included members from all com- 
munities. The entire programme centered round the study and 
understanding of the lives and messages of prophets, saints and 
great men selected for the project, accompanied by the practice of 
certain spiritual activities like yoga asan, suryanamaskar, prayer, 
meditation and contemplation. 


The lives and teachings of great spiritual leaders like Socrates, 
Jesus Christ, Zoraster, Confucious, Buddha and Mahaveera were 


studied under the project. 


The encouraging result of this project have developed a growing 
conviction in the school authorities about the usefulness of pro- 
grammes for the study of the lives and teachings of great men and 
scriptures in a free ashram type environment. 


EVALUATION 


(Sample questions) 


I. Short-answer type questions ¢ 


1. What are the aims and objects of the U.N.? 


. What is meant by Veto ? Name the countries which can 


exercise the Veto power. 
. What are the functions of the Security Council? 


. Who can become a member of the U.N.? 


N 


. What are the main organs of the U.N.? 
. Give the name and nationality of the present Secretary General 


of the U.N. 
7. How does the U.N. work to establish peace in case of an out- 


break of war? 
- 8. How are expenses of running the U.N. met ? 


9. What are the main functions of International Court of Justice? 
10. When is the U.N. set up ? 
11, What is the significance of 10th December ? 


nun PW 
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II. Match the following to make correct pairs. 


A B 

1. UNESCO (a) Helps in prevention and 
eradication of diseases and 
builds up public health ser- 
vices. 

2. UNICEF (b) Helps to improve the working 
condition of labour and 
labour productivity. 

3. WHO (c) Helps the nations to increase 
the output of the farm lands, 
forests, and nutrition levels. 


4. FAO (d) Devoted to the welfare of 
children. 
5. ILO (b) (e) Helps to accelerate and en- 


large the contribution of ato- 

mic energy to peace, 
Q) Helps to combat illite- 
racy. Promotes collaboration 
through education and culture. 


III. Objective: Attitudes 


Specification: Think critically about the problem. 


Complete the following statement by choosing a correct answer, 


(a) United Nations Organisation is established 
(i) to solve the problem of population of the world. 
(ii) to maintain the peace and security in the world, 
(iii) to develop trade among nations, 


(b) United Nations Organisation was established in the year 


(i) 1935, (ii) 1942, (iii) 1920, (iv) 1945, 


(c) China, France, U.S.S, 


R., U.K. and U.S.A, are permanent 
members of 


(i) International Labour Organisation, 
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(ii) General Assembly. 
(iii) Security Council. 


IV. Answer the following questions in two or three sentences: 


1. Give reasons for the failure of the League of Nations. 

2. What are the important functions of the Secretary General? 
3. Give names of the countries who exercise veto power. 

4. What are the important organs of the U.N.? 


V. Fill in the following places in the outline map of the world : 


1. New York 2. Geneva 3. Paris 4. Hague 


Objective : Knowledge 
Specifications: the facts. 


VI. Short answers 
What do the following abbreviations stand for ? 


. UNESCO 
ILO 


. ECAFE 
. UNCTAD 


PNIAAEYNS 
4 
w 
wn 
o 


VII. Tick the correct answer from the following : 


(A) When was the U.N. Charter adopted ? 


(i) 24th October, 1945. 
(ii) 10th December, 1945. 
(iii) 14th November, 1945. 


(B) Which body of the United Nations adopted the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights ? 
(i) The Security Council. 
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(ii) The Economic and Social Council. 
(iii) The General Assembly. 


VIII. Match the following : 


(a) Headquarter of the F.A.O. (a) New York 
(b) Headquarter of the UNESCO (b) Geneva 
(c) Headquarter of the I.L.O. (c) Geneva 
(d) Headquarter of the W.H.O. (d) Paris 

(e) Headquarter of the UNICEF (e) Rome 


IX. Fill in the blanks. 


(a) The agency which looks after the 


welfare of the children 
of the world is called. 


(b) F.A.O. deals with the Problems of— ~ ——___ 
and consists of member states of the U.N.O. 


(c) To educate the children of India: 
is helping the Government of India, 


is hel 
to fight malaria, 


(d) ping all the member states of the U.N.O. 
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CABINET SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


Introduction 


This unit on cabinet system of government is of great impor- 
tance. One of the main objectives of teaching civics at the higher 
secondary stage is to make the student conscious of his rights and 
duties and make him familiar with the governmental machinery of 
his State. India is a democracy and has adopted the cabinet system 
of government. Itis hoped that teaching of this unit will enable the 
student to have a better understanding of Indian Constitution and 
become an active citizen of his country. He will have aclear under- 
standing of the essentials of cabinet system of government and 
of the disciplines it involves. As and when he will grow up into a 
man and be associated with the functioning of the government, he 
will play his part well with full sense of responsibility, say asa 
member of the parliament sitting with the opposition or as a 
member of the cabinet. He will then behave as a good citizen and 
be respectful to the constitution of his country. He will be law 
abiding and peace loving citizen. All this will be possible only 
when the following ideas and understandings are brought home 
to his mind and the entire content is presented simply and 


graphically. 


Major Ideas 


ed in different ways but in a demo- 


1. Governments are organis 
parliamentary or cabinet type and 


cracy the two usual patterns are 
the presidential type- 


of the cabinet government is that there is 


2. The main principle : 
between legislature and the executive, 


no separation of powers 
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3. The cabinet is collectively responsible to the parliament and 
is dependent for its very existence on the continual confidence of the 
parliament, usually the lower house. 


4. Under this system the Prime Minister is the head of the cabinet 
for its formation, functioning and dissolution, 


Development of Understanding 


To give evidence of the achievement of this objective the pupil 
should be able to 


(1) discriminate between real ex 
and cabinet from ministry. 


(2) compare and contrast 
systems. 


(3) understand 


ecutive from nominal executive, 


parliamentary and presidential 


(i) the status of the cabinet. 
(ii) the formation of cabinet. 


(v) ingredients of the convention 
(vi) function of the cabinet, 
(vii) control of the cabinet b 

(viii) role and status of 
cabinet system, 


(ix) role of Speaker, 


of collective responsibility. 


y the parliament. 
opposition in the functioning ` of 


(x) link between the civil service department and cabinet. 
(xi) merits and demerits of cabinet system, 


Ability to apply knowledge in a new situation 


1. To analyse the conditi 


ons needed for the success of cabinet 
system. 


2, To classify governments, 
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i 3. To establish relationship between the past and present constitu- 
tions of a country. 


4. To identify pitfalls of the cabinet system in a country. 


5. To predict its future, infer and draw conclusions. 


Attitudes to be developed 
. Respect for constitutional procedure and the constitution. 


. Respect for the feelings and views of others. 
. Control of emotional reactions while entering into discussion. 


. Assimilation of new ideas on their merits. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5. Leadership. 
6. Co-operation. 

7. Open mindedness towards new changes. 
8 


. Sense of responsibility. 
Skills to be developed 


(a) To locate information. 

(b) To draw right conclusions 
leaders. 

(c) To form cabinet in the 

(d) To take interest in the acti 
tions of the school. 

(e) To learn the art of presenting 
cular problem. 

(f) To make and present reports on 

(g) To develop critical thinking and judgement. 


(h) To prepare charts and diagrams. 


from the speeches of political 


school parliaments. 
ivities of the different associa- 


arguments for or against a parti- 


problems. 


Terms and concepts 
Nominal executive, real executive, collective responsibility, 


political homogeneity, solidarity, cabinet dictatorship, vote of no- 


confidence, adjournment motion, motion of thanks, speaker, 


treasury, leader of opposition. 


CONTENTS 


Definition 


It is not easy to classify governments but broadly the existing 
governments can be put under two broad categories; one is ‘dictator- 
or a single party and 
vested in the people. 
relation of the execu- 


tive to the legislature, the democratic governments are classified as 


cabinet government (the terms “ministerial”, 
“responsible” are sometimes preferred) and pri 
sional government, 


ornamental. In India the 

King is only nominal head; 
the real power is Wielded by the cabinet, However, both nominal 
and real executives inet system of government, 
the former to give continui ernment and the latter to 


sters assum 
l executive; 

The fact is th 
he advice of t 


The cabinet differs from the ministr: 
circle of the ministry, i 
administrative body. A 


Y. The cabinet is the inner 
executive and the highest 


ll decisions are taken by the Cabinet and 
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implemented through individual ministers. Moreover the cabinet 
is a smaller body than the ministry from the point of view of num- 
bers. The Ministry consists of all the cabinet ministers, state minis- 
ters, and deputy ministers who are so appointed on the advice of the 
Prime Minister and are responsible to the parliament. They hold 
office so long as they command the confidence of the working 
majority in that body. The cabinet consists only of the senior 
ministers. All cabinet members are ministers but not all ministers 
are cabinet members. 


Cabinet system contrasted with Presidential System 


It is to be noted that the cabinet system differs from the Presi- 
dential system in two important ways : (i) The cabinet, e.g. in 
England.and India, is dependent for its very existence on the continual 
confidence of the legislature whereas the President under the Presi- 
dential system of government such as in U.S.A. has a fixed term 
independent of the legislature. (ii) Government in the cabinet system 
is organised on the principle of co-operation between the executive 
and legislature. Members of the cabinet are members of the 
parliament. They are also leaders of the majority party in the par- 
liament; the Prime Minister being their first leader. They hold 
their office so long as they enjoy the confidence of the parliament. 
Under the Presidential system, the government is organised on the 
principle of separation of powers; the executive, the legislature and 
the judicial powers are vested in separate bodies and members of the 
government, the President and the members of the cabinet—cannot 
be members of the legislature. They enjoy a fixed term and are 
irremovable by an adverse vote in the legislature. 


Formation of the Cabinet 


The formal appointment of the members of the cabinet is made 
by the Head of the state, the nominal executive. The usual step is 
that on the resignation of the cabinet, the nominal executive should 
send for the leader of that party or parties which control a majority 
in the parliament, usually the lower house, and ask him to form the 
ministry. This leader is designated as Prime Minister. He 
Suggests to the nominal executive the names of other members of 
the cabinet and of other ministers. Technically he has a free hand 
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in his choice but in practice he has to take into account the needs of 
maintaining party solidarity, the claims of senior men in the party, 
the ability of younger men, regional claims, etc. 


Under the British constitution members of the cabinet are appoint- 
ed by the Sovereign on the advice of the Prime Minister. The 
responsibility for the formation of the government and rank and 
designation of those who are to be in the cabinet and the ministry is 
that of the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister takes in his cabinet 
a few friends on whose steady loyalty he can rely. He gives repre- 
sentation in the cabinet to different Wings within the party to keep it 
united and strong. He takes such persons in the cabinet as are 
likely to be competent in office. He also has special regard for the 
younger men in the party, for the younger generation has ultimately 
to bear the responsibility for government, He also appoints 
ministers from the Lords. So long as the House of Lords remains 
part of the parliament, provision for the governmental leadership in 


that house has to be made by him. His choice is thus limited by 
several factors, 


Indian Constitution provides for 
very much on the British model. Bu 
tion of India nowhere mentions the w 
a council of ministers headed by the 
the President in the exercise of his 


a cabinet system of government 
t it is to be noted that constitu- 
ord ‘cabinet’. It provides for 
Prime Minister to aid and advice 
functions. The President is the 


confidence of that house. 
constitution, are to be appointed by him only on the advice of the 
Prime Minister. The Prime Mini 

tions such as those of party politics, 
community, experience, 
mendations to the Presi 
deputy ministers and p 


Other ministers 


geography, religion, cast, 
age, group loyalty, etc., in making recom- 
dent for making appointments of ministers, 
arliamentary secretaries. 


Position of the Prime Minister 


The Prime Minister is the key- 


; Stone of the cabinet arch. He is 
central to its formation, functionin, 


8 and dissolution. He selects his 
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team of ministers, distributes various portfolios among them and 
presides over the cabinet meetings. He may even demand resignation 
from a minister any time he feels that he cannot pull on with him; 
and in the event of his failing to do so, can recommend to the head of 
the state to dismiss him. The Prime Minister’s resignation 
means, resignation of the entire ministry. But resignation by 
an individual minister does not mean resignation of the whole 


ministry. 


The Prime Minister is important in many ways. He is head of 
the government, head of the party or at least its very important 
member, the leader of the parliament (usually the Lower House) 
and the international representative of the nation. He is also the link 
between the head of the state, the normal executive and the cabinet. 
The head of the state does not preside over cabinet meetings; it is 
Prime Minister’s privilege. It is thus to be seen that Prime Minister 
has a special position vis-a-vis ministers, the cabinet and the head 
of the state. The actual position of the Prime Minister, however, 


depends much on his personal qualities. 


Head of the State and the Cabinet 


The head of the state is theoretically very powerful but he does 
not exercise his powers except on the advice of the cabinet. In 
England, for example, the British monarch is legally all powerful. 
He personifies the oneness and durability of the nation. He per- 
sonifies sovereignty; the government, the courts, eto., all are his. But 
he does nothing except on the advice of the ministers. His powers 
are limited, as Bagehot said, “first the right to be consulted, second 
the right to encourage and third the right to warn”. Under the 
Indian Constitution the President is vested with large powers. But 
he cannot ignore the advice of his ministers in the normal exercise 
of his powers. The reason is that if he does not act according to the 
advice of the cabinet, the cabinet in protest will resign and it will 
not be easy for the President to resolve the constitutional deadlock. 
He will have to find an alternative cabinet, and for this he may have 
to dissolve Lok Sabha and hold fresh elections. If the same party 
is re-elected in the next election, it will be a verdict of the people 
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against the President and he may have to be impeached. The 
President thus will be able to interfere in the cabinet function 
only in a few cases such as when the leader does not enjoy the confi- 
dence of the party, or the party does not enjoy the confidence of 
the legislature or the legislature does not enjoy the confidence of 
the people. The Constitution also provides that the Prime Minister 
has to inform the President all the decisions of Council of Ministers 
relating to the administration and legislation. The President 
can call upon the Prime Minister to re-consider any matter on which 
decision has been taken by an individual minister and which has not 
been considered by the cabinet. 


Collective Responsibility 


This is a very important feature of the cabinet system, The 
cabinet is politically responsible to the parliament and this responsi- 
bility is collective. The members of the cabinet are answerable to 
the House for every policy that they embark upon, and for every 
action that they take. They hold their office only so long as they 
command the confidence of the parliament; when they cease to have 
it, they resign, Such is their responsibility. The collective 
responsibility, in the words of Morley, means that “as a 
general rule every important piece of the departmental policy is 
taken to commit the entire cabinet, and its members stand or fall 
together.” The cabinet is a unit—a unit as regards the head of the 
state, and a unit as regards the legislature. The members sink or 
swim together. It gives its advice as a single whole. It always 
maintained its solidarity and unity; and to attain this every member 
is required to vote for his party and is prevented from making 
speech or other expression of opinion that contradicts or criticizes the 
government. 


Functions of the Cabinet 


A cabinet under this system generally has three functions, (i) 
the final determination of the policy to be submitted to the parlia- 
ment; (ii) supreme control of the national executive in accordance 
with the policy prescribed by the parliament; and (iii) continuous 
coordination and delimitation of the authorities of the several 
departments of the state. The first involves the preparation and 


> g 
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approval of the legislative programme for each session of parlia- 
ment. The second involves the determination of how the executive 
authority vested in the court shall be exercised. The last involves 
the control and coordination of the work of several departments. 


Relation of Cabinet to Parliament 


Organically the cabinet is a committee of the parliament, for 
its members are drawn from it and belong to it. It is ordinarily 
chosen from the parliament to serve the nation and it can also be 
removed by it. The cabinet is dependent on the parliament 
which can force its downfall by refusing to follow its leadership. 
The term of office of the cabinet depends on the confidence of parlia- 
ment. It is so both in Great Britain and India but the cabinet 
instead of being the servant of the parliament has become its master. 
The cabinet today is said to be autocratic for the following 


reasons: 


(i) The legislative initiative of the cabinet. Cabinet initiates 
its measure and submits them to parliament. In a country 
like England over 85% of the statutes passed by legislature 
are introduced by the government. 


(ii) Rules of procedure for coordinating the business of the 
parliament. The business of government is done at 
the expense of the private members of the house. 

(iii) The working of the party system and the cabinet’s power of 
dissolution strengthen cabinet’s control over the parliament. 


(iv) In matters of finance dominance of cabinet is practically 


complete. 


(v) Another factor which has contributed to cabinets domina- 
tion is the reliance upon state assistance and state 


regulation. When more and more things are coming under 
state control, more and more powers are naturally being 
transferred for parliament to the cabinet. 
The cabinet, however, is not despotic. The parliament controls 
the cabinet by the following methods: 
(1) By Asking Questions : Members of the parliament have the 
right to ask question from ministers. Generally the first 


B) 


8) 
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hour of the day is devoted to the task. Since the parliament 
isin session for more than 120 days in a year, a vast field of 
critical operationis ensured. This is a fundamental way of 
keeping the cabinet sensitive to public opinion. 


Through a debate such as on the motion of thanks: This is 
a wide-ranging debate on policy. In India every year at the 
beginning of the session, the President addresses the joint 
sittings of both Houses of Parliament. The members of 
parliament take advantage of the occasion and criticize the 
governments policy at the time of passing the “motion of 
thanks”. Similar is the practice in the House of Commons. 


By moving motion for adjournment : In the Parliament a 
departure from the set order of the day may be made, after 
questions and a motion may be moved on a “matter 
of definite and urgent public importance.” The motion 
if accepted by the Speaker, the President of the House, 


is a major event which exerts effective control over 
the ministers. 


The cabinet can even be thrown out by the 
parliament (Lok Sabha in India and House of Commons 
in England) in one of the following ways: 


(1) By passing no-confidence motion against government 
after giving a proper notice. 
(2) By disallowing the budget put up by the cabinet. 


(3) By curtailing the salary or salaries of a minister or 
ministers, as the case may be, at the time of discussion. 


(4) By curtailing or disallowing the demand of any 
department at the time of voting in the Parliament. 


(5) By passing any proposal which is being opposed by the 
cabinet. 


(6) By not passing any bill which is deemed necessary by 
the cabinet. 


(7) By accepting any motion against any minister if he has 
become defamed in the public. 
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However such an overthrow is not possible so long as the cabinet 
enjoys the confidence of the house. The party discipline prevents 
the members from exercising their votes freely. Members vote 
according to the instruction from the party whip. The parliamen- 
tary system thus makes the cabinet autocratic. 


Need and role of the Opposition 


A strong opposition in the parliament is a pre-requisite to the 
efficient functioning of a cabinet system of government. Without 
a concerted opposition, the collectively responsible cabinet could 
not be spurred on to its highest merits; it would be fumbling and 
weak. Opposition be it noted, should be strong and united and 
should be able to provide an alternative government. In England, 
the opposition is regarded as His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition and its 
leader is regarded as alternative Prime Minister and is paid from the 
government treasury. In India, however, opposition is divided 
and weak and in absence of two party system no leader from amongst 
the various political groups in the parliament can be known as alter- 
native Prime Minister. That is a weakness of our cabinet system. 


The Role of Speaker 


Speaker is the presiding officer of the lower house of the parlia- 
ment, the Commons in England and the Lok Sabha in India. Histo- 
tically he is symbol of the conquest of sovereignty by parliament 
from the Kings. He has to safeguard its authority. He is to be 
non-partisan. He has not to take part in debates, but has to preserve 
the dignity of the House. He has to be impartial and has to preserve 
the parliament as the “grand forum of the nation”, His role is 
important and if he does not play his role well, he can cause serious 
obstacles in the functioning of the cabinet system of government. 
We have examples of Speakers of Bengal and Punjab Legislative 
Assemblies, and know to what an extent they can paralyse the entire 


system, 
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Relationship of Cabinet and Services 


It is to be seen that the business of ministers under this system 
is to govern and not to administer. The cabinet has to take policy 
decisions on vital issues such as raising of taxes, socialisation, 
nationalisation, etc. and once decisions have been taken, their en- 
forcement is the function of administration. Administrators have to 
enforce orders or povide benefits or execute laws. It is unfortu- 
nate that in our country the ministers are more interested in 
administration, appointments, transfers, issue of permits, etc. than 
in government. This results in corruption of public life, 


Merits of the Cabinet Government 


1. Collaboration between the executive and legislative depart- 
ments: Cabinet system ensures harmonious Cooperation between the 
executive and legislative branches of governments, for the cabinet 
is in fact acommittee of parliament. Itis this feature which dis- 


2. Responsibility : It is only system which provides for the 
continuous responsibility of those who initiate policies, spend the 
public money and govern the nation. This responsibility is 
immediately to the legislature and Periodically to the electorate, 
The obvious merit of the system is that those who govern the country 
are always subject to the control of those who are governed—the 
people and their representatives in parliament. The Government, 
therefore, is responsible and sensitive to the public opinion. The 
Executive under the presidential system, in contrast, is arbitrary and 
even at times despotic for it cannot be removed from office during 
its term. 


3. Flexibility : This is another merit emphasised by Bagehot, 
Under such a system, for example, during sudden emergencies 
people can easily “choose a ruler for the occasion”, one who may be 
especially qualified for guiding the nation through a dangerous 
crisis. Under presidential system people can do nothing of 
the kind. The term of the President is fixed; there is no elasticity 
about it, 
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Demerits of Cabinet Government 


Following objections have been advanced against the cabinet 
system: 


First it does not give effect to the principle of separation of powers, 
which is a safeguard against legislative tyranny. Let it be, however, 
remembered that liberty of the citizen to-day is to be protected 
from the tyranny by the political party and not from tyranny by the 
legislature. Today, safeguards of liberty are vigilance, provision for 
fundamental rights, economic justice, etc. and not the principle of 
separation of powers. Secondly, it is urged that cabinet system is 
largely system of party government. This may be true of England 
but it is not true of States having several parties. After the Fourth 
General Election, for instance, various states in India had coalition 
governments; Samyukt Vidhayak Dal was in power. It is also to 
be seen that even England had coalitions, generally during national 


emergencies. 


Thirdly, charge of dictatorship has been made, specially against 
the cabinet system of Great Britain. The charge is however not 
true. Great Britain is a democracy and not a dictatorship and what- 
ever power the cabinet enjoys there is with the consent of 
either the parliament or the nation. They watch it, control it and 
hold it accountable for its conduct and policies. 


Fourthly, in countries where no single party is in a position to 
the cabinets are necessarily constituted on 
the coalition principle. They are consequently weak, and being 
responsible to a block of parties, they are short lived. Such cabi- 
nets cause a great deal of dislocation of public life. The weakness 
of coalitions is being experienced by many of the states in India after 
1967 General Election, such as Bengal, Punjab, Bihar, etc. Instabi- 
lity under coalitions results in lack of continuity of policy and may 
lead to its overthrow; may be in the emergence of a dictator like 
Ayub in Pakistan or its substitution by President’s rule as in 
several states of India like Bengal, U.P., etc., 


form the government, 


Teacher Activities 


are diagrams or charts for display on the black board 


1. To prep: i 
(a) People and the Parliament, 


to indicate relationship such as, 
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(b) Parliament’ and the cabinet, (c) cabinet and the ministry, 
(d) crown and cabinet. 


2. To procure books, magazines, paper cuttings and pictures of 
parliament and Prime Ministers, etc. 


3. To contact secretaries of local bodies, Vidhan Mandal and 
the Indian Parliament to permit visit of the body. 


4. To organise the class for mock parliament. 


5. To invite specialists to deliver talk on cabinet system. 


PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


Some of the activities may be as follows: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) To take cuttings from the newspaper 


To make a diagram showing the tw 
and indicating the relationshi 
parliament. 


o houses of parliament 
p of the cabinet with the 


To prepare an album of Prime Ministers of India and Britain 
with periods of their office. 
To visit local district or Zila Parishad or Vidhan Mandal 
or Parliament and see them functioning. 


illustrating the 


weakness of the cabinet system in our country, 


(5) To prepare a list of states that have been under President’s 


(6) 


rule since Independence. 


To arrange a model assembly in the school, 
representatives may be chosen for 
made members. These members sh 
a leader who may act as the prim 
getting the second place in the vote 
of the opposition. The prime mini 
consent of the teacher incharge, Sc’ 
team of men for discharging certa 


Equal numbers of 
each class and may be 
ould be allowed to elect 
e minister. The boy 
may be made the leader 
Ster may then with the 
hool Assembly have his 
in duties delegated to it 
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by the school authorities. Some of the activities which may 
be transferred and delegated to it by the school authorities 
are cleanliness of the campus, provision of facilities to 
young students, etc. 


(7) If possible, local M.L.As. or M.Ps. having experience of 
Assemblies or Parliament may be requested to preside over 
the School Assembly and conduct its proceedings. 


(8) To draw a chart showing the evolution of cabinet system of 
government in India. 


(9) To prepare comparative charts showing the strength of poli- 
tical parties in the Parliament at different periods and of the 
same party in different states at the same period. 


(10) Students may be asked to listen to the commentary on 
Parliamentary proceedings given by All India Radio. 


EVALUATION 


A. Essay Type 


1. Describe the main principles of cabinet government and assess 
its merits and demerits. 


2. What are the various ways in which the parliament exercises 
control over the cabinet ? Is it correct to say that today 
cabinet dictates and does not serve the parliament ? Give 


reasons in support of your answer. 


B. Short Answer Type 


1. Give three reasons for growth in the powers of the cabinet. 


2. Give three factors which the Prime Minister should keep in 
mind for selecting persons in his cabinet. 


3. Give two distinctions between cabinet and presidential 


governments. 


4, What does the term collective responsibility indicate ? 
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Multiple Choice Type 


(1) Underline one of the following steps which the Indian President 
may take if his Prime Minister resigns before the expiry of 
the term of the House of people. 

(a) Ask the ruling party to elect another leader. 
(b) Ask the legislature to elect the leader. 


(c) Ask the Speaker to act as Prime Minister for the remaining 
period of the House of people. 


(d) Dissolve the House of people and order for fresh election. 


(2) Choose the correct answer and underline it. The Prime 
Minister is appointed by 


(a) Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
(b) Chief of the Army staff. 

(c) the Parliament. 

(d) the Head of the State, 


(3) Below are given some statements. Write ‘T’ against those 
which are ‘True’ and ‘F’ against those which are ‘False’. 


(1) The cabinet members are members of the legislatures in India 
but not in U.S.A. 


(2) The British King is a constitutional Monarch. 


(3) The President of India shall ask the Prime Minister to resign 
if a revolt occurs in any part of the Country. 


(4) A minister of state is bound to attend the meetings of the 
cabinet. 


(5) The finance minister occupies the second rank in the cabinet, 


(6) The Parliament passes no-confidence motion against the 
Government, 
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(4) Column A and B contain certain items. Each item in the 
column A is related toan item in column B. Match them 
properly. Indicate in the space provided against each item in 
column A the corresponding item in B. 


Column B 


(a) The leader of the cabinet. 


(b) Jointly responsible to the legis- 
lature. 
(c) Constitutional monarch. 


Column A 
....1. The council of ministers. 


....2, The Prime Minister. 


....3. Members of the cabinet. 
(d) consists of cabinet ministers, 


....4. Head of the state. 
and deputy ministers. 


....5. The British King. (e) appoints the Prime Minister. 


(5) Tick the correct answer. 


The Prime Minister designate in India is elected by 


(a) All the members of the parliament. 
(b) Members of the lower house of the parliament. 
(c) Members of the party or parties commanding majority in the 


two houses of parliament. 


(d) Members of the party in the lower house of parliament. 


(6) The cabinet’s collective responsibility means that 


(a) all ministers are equal in rank and status. 
(b) all ministers have equal access to the Head of the State. 
(c) all ministers have equal say in the election of their leader. 
(d) all ministers are as a unit responsible to the Head of the 
State and the legislature. 


(7) Below is given a list of states. Prepare two lists; one of 
states having cabinet government and the other of states with 
presidential government. 

Australia, India, Great Britain, U.S.A, Canada, Pakistan, 
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GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Introduction 


Democracy is regarded as the best form of government resting, 
as it does, on the consent of the governed. It is generally agreed that 
Great Britain led the world in the evolution of democratic institu- 
tions. In particular, Britain evolved that particular type of demo- 
cracy which we call cabinet or parliamentary government. That 
type is now prevalent in a major part of the world, including our 
own country. A study of the growth of British democracy is, there- 
fore, very necessary for a clear understanding and appreciation of 
parliamentary type of government. The British Constitution is 
widely regarded as the mother of constitutions and the British Parlia- 
ment as the Mother of Parliaments. Our own Constitution is 


modelled on the British pattern, Hence Britain has a special place 
of significance in our courses of study. 


INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
Knowledge 


The pupil should be able to acquire knowledge of the following 
terms: 


. Witangemote 

. Great Council 
. Parliament 

. Pocket Borough 
. Rotten Borough 
. Adult Suffrage 
. Barons 


Bill 


Dunk WN = 


on 


20. 
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Act 

. Commons 

. Lords 

. Whighs 

. Tories 

. Conservatives 
. Labour 

. Liberals 

. Life Peers 

. Privy Council 
. Chancellor of Exchequer 


Crown 


Concepts 


1 


2 
3 
4 
5 


The following concepts should be made clear to him : 


. Limited or Constitutional monarchy 

. Bi-Cameral Chamber 

. Parliamentary or Cabinet Government 
. Nominal & Real Executive 


. Sovereignty of Parliament 


Principles 


1 
2 
si 3 


. No taxation without representation 


. “One Man One Vote” as opposed to Plural voting 


. Divine Right of Kings 


| Understandings 


| 1 


. To develop understandings of the above terms, concepts and 


principles. 
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2. To identify the relationship between Witan, Great Council 
Cabinet and Parliament. 


3. To understand the evolution of the Cabinet and the Parliament. 


4. To understand the impact of Industrial Revolution upon 
political developments and how they led to parliamentary 
reforms. 


5. To discriminate 


(i) between limited and absolute monarchy 
(ii) between King and Crown 
(iii) between Act and Bill 


(iv) between democracy and dictatorship. 


6. To understand and interpret the contribution of important 


personalities to the growth of parliamentary institutions in 
Great Britain. 


7. In the end, the student should be able to understand the salient 


features ofthe evolution of British democracy. The following 
should be impressed upon his mind : 


(a) It is the outcome of a slow process of growth and not of a 
violent upheaval as in France, 


(b) There is unbroken continuity with the past. 


(c) The growth of democracy in Britain is the “child of wisdom 
and chance”. No body ever planned it, 
(d) There is no written Constitution. 


: The constitutional 
government runs on the basis of conve 


ntions largely, 


(e) It is a Crowned Republic where ti 
figurehead while actual power rests 
elected representatives, 


he King is the nominal 
in the hands of popularly 


c 
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Application 


1. To take part in school/college parliament applying the know- 
ledge gained. 


2. To draw inferences and generalisations from his knowledge 
and apply them to the situation in his home, in his school, in 
his state and in his country at large. 


Skills 
1. To prepare chronological charts showing various stages in 
the growth of democracy in England. 
2. To prepare skeleton charts of the Reform Acts. 
3. To keep newspaper cuttings of parliamentary developments. 


4. To keep a diary of ministerial changes in his State and in 
the Union Government and, if possible, also in Britain. - 


5. To take active interest in parliamentary and municipal elec- 
tions. 


Attitudes 


1. To develop interest in reading newspapers and magazines so 
as to be able to grasp the meaning and nature of political deve- 


lopments in the state. 

2. To respect the laws of the institutions of which he is a member 
and also the laws of his country. 

3. To develop an attitude of co-operation with others for the 
improvement of his surroundings. 

4. To develop an attitude of toleration and respect for the 
opinions of others. 

5. To accept in all circumstances the tule of decision by majority. 

6. To develop abhorrence for the use of coercive methods 
like strikes and demonstrations and gheraos for unsettling 
majority decisions. 
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Teaching hints 


The teacher may highlight the following ideas in teaching this 


topic. 


mi 


= 


D 


. The success of British 


In the middle ages the barons took the lead in resisting 
the arbitrary rule of princes and secured some rights. 


- Magna Carta forms the bed-rock of British liberties. 


Time and again its principles have been reaffirmed. 


- Though for many years parliament had been gaining in 


power and prominence it was not till recent times that it 


It was in the 19th century, after the first Reform Act of 
1832 that democracy in the sense of popular government 
began to grow and it reached its final culmination not before 
1928 when men and women of 21 years of age were enfranch- 
ised unconditionally on equal terms, 


- The transformation of absolute monarchy in England into 


constitutional monarch: 


y is the outcome ofa long evolutionary 
Process, 


The main Principles of Cabinet Government were hit upon 


by expedience and chance and were not the outcome of any 


deliberate plan or preparation. 


democracy is due to a number of 


factors. The following among them may be emphasised : 


(a) Small size of the country and of population. 


(b) Geography and demogr: 


aphy helped to plant the instinct 


of aversion to autocracy. 


(c) Influence of the Church. 
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(d) Existence of two and not more than two well-organised 
parties. 


(e) A high degree of literacy. 
(f) A keen sense of political awareness among people. 


(g) The affluence of the British society as a result of its 
overseas colonies. 


Activities 


1. Dramatization—ceremony depicting the signing of the 
Magna Carta. 

2. Debate on “Parliamentary versus Presidential Government” 
or on “Democracy is the best form of Government”. 


3. Essay Competition on some such subject as “Prospects of 
democracy in India”. 


4. Organising mock parliaments. 
5. Election of the school leaders from among the students by 
secret ballot. 


Teaching aids 
1. Time line on the development of democracy in Britain. 


2. Picture album of makers of democracy. 

3. Map of Great Britain, preferably showing parliamentary 
Constituencies, 

4. A graphic picture of the Westminster Palace, Buckingham 
Palace and of the 10 Downing Street (the residence of the 
British Prime Minister). 

5. Chart on Magna Carta (roll type). 

6. Placards on the principles of democracy in England. 

7. Arranging the stages in the growth of Parliament in Britain— 
on placards. 


8. Charts on Reform Acts. 
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CONTENTS 


The Constitutional development of Great Britain can be divided 
into the following periods :— 


The Anglo-Saxon period up to 1066 A.D. 

The Norman period 1066 A.D. to 1485 A.D. 

The Tudor period from 1485 A.D. to 1603 A.D. 

The Stuart period from 1603 A.D. to 1714 A.D. 

The Hanoverian period from 1714 A.D. to the present day. 


ee ets 


Anglo-Saxon Period (up to 1066) 


The Anglo-Saxon period was preceded by (i) the Roman period 
and (ii) the Celtic period. Scholars are agreed that these two made 
no contribution to political and legal institutions of the country. 


The Anglo-Saxon period which began after the fall of Rome 
made three notable contributions to the political system which 
were to exert influence on later developments : 


1. The institution of Monarchy. 
2. The institution of Witangemote, 
3. The system of local government, 


Kingship 


The Anglo-Saxon monarchy was not unlimited. In theory 


the king was elective although election was confined to the eldest 
son of the ruling monarch. But he could be deposed and another 
King elected in his place from 


the male line of the ruling dynasty. 
This happened on some occasions. But the king was the source 
of all authority in the State, legislative, executive and judicial. 


Witangemote 


In the exercise of his powers the king was advised by a body 
of advisers known as the Witangemote or simply Witan, , Literally 
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it was a body consisting of the wisemen of the realm but in practice 
it included the chief magnates and royal officials. Its membership 
depended upon royal will. In fact historians are not agreed as to 
the true nature of the Witan. Some think that it was an assembly 
of all the freemen of the kingdom, while others believe that it was 
an assembly of those only whom the king chose to call for counsel 
and consent. Whatever be its nature in theory it is indisputable 
that in practice the Witan always consisted of the royal princes, 
high officials of state and peers of the realm (both lay and ecclesiasti- 


cal). : 
Its Powers 


The Witan had far reaching powers. 


(a) It had the power of deposing the king for mis-government. 
(b) It had the power of electing the king. 


(c) It was the advisory body whom the king was expected to 
take into confidence before taking decision on any major 
issue like that of legislation, taxation, war, peace, justice or 


the like. 
(d) It was the supreme court of justice in both civil and criminal 
matters. 


The actual power of the Witan varied with each king. When 
the ruler was characterless and weak the Witan gained in authority 
and importance but when the king was good and strong the Witan 
tended to be eclipsed. Yet in matters of legislation and taxation 
the right of the Witan to counsel and consent was recognised at all 


times, 


The Witan has been regarded as the parent of the modern parlia- 
ment. According to the great English historian, Freeman, the 
present House of Lords is a direct descendant of the Anglo-Saxon 
Witan. It was neither an elective nor a representative body and 
it did not stand for the rights of the people against the king. But 
it was the body of important men, officials, archbishops, bishops, 
peers of royal blood, and lay peers. It has been rightly regarded 
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as the precursor of the modern parliament and the modern cabinet. 
It has stood to the modern historian as the symbol of limitations 
upon royal power. It was, therefore, the first institutional expression 
of limited or constitutional government. 


Norman Period (1066-1485) 


The next important stage in the constitutional development of 
England comes with the advent of the Normans under William 
Lin 1066. The Normans introduced feudalism in England. Under 
this system there came into existence a new hierarchy of barons, 
the inferior ones owing allegiance to their superiors and 
possessing land granted by them in return for military service. The 
higher barons, the tenants-in-chief owed allegiance to the sovereign 
directly rendering him promise to military service and got as rewards 
vast estates. By virtue of their wealth and social influence they 
exerted great influence upon the royal power. 


Kingship 


In theory the king was all powerful. He was responsible 
for his acts to God alone. His powers included : 


(a) No valid law could be made if he did not consent to it. 
(b) He could set aside a judicial sentence by granting a pardon. 
(c) He could amend and alter laws and statutes. 

(d) He was the supreme judiciary. 


(e) He decided all appointments including those in the Church. 


(f) He had the unquestioned right to remove any official of 
state at his will. 


But in times when the king became arbitrary and despotic 
he faced a situation of near revo! 


1 0 It from his barons, as immediately 
on the death of William II. His successor Henry I was forced to 
accept limitations on his powers contained in the historic document 


known as Coronation Charter of Henry I. This is the first written 


document proclaiming the concept of limited monarchy in England. 
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The concept in short was that there are certain things which the 
king cannot legally do, and if he does, the barons may compel 
him to desist. This concept is the essence of what we understand 
by constitutional or limited monarchy. It received reaffirmation 
in the Magna Carta in the reign of John I in 1215. 


Magna Carta (1215 A.D.) 


King John began his reign in a despotic manner (1195—1216 
A.D.). He issued his own regulations without the consent of his 
Council, the “Great Council”, the Norman substitute for the 
Witangemote. He imprisoned people without putting them to 
trial. He became unpopular on account of his wars and his sub- 
mission to Papacy. On account of his expensive wars he was con- 
stantly in need of money. For raising money he needed the support 
of the Great Council. This Council, as has been said above, was the 
replica of the Anglo-Saxon Witan and comprised all the important 
officials and chieftains of the state besides the peers of royal blood 
and spiritual peers. The nobles of the realm saw in the financial 
dependence of the King a good opportunity to extract promises 
of constitutional behaviour from their sovereign. They surrounded 
him on the plains of Runnymede in 1215 and forced him to sign 
that famous document of English History known as the Magna 
Carta or the Great Charter. The Magna Carta has been the subject 
of endless eulogy. It is now more than 750 years that it was signed 
but it still preserves its historic charm. It has been regarded as 
the corner stone of English Constitution and the bed-rock of her 


liberties, 


Magna Carta is a document containing 63 clauses. From its 
extensive clauses we can infer the nature and extent of John’s mis- 
deeds. As he oppressed. all classes of the kingdom, the charter 
prescribed remedial measures for all of them. It is thus primarily 
a document dealing with the immediate grievances of the people. 
There is nothing theoretical or revolutionary about it. It did 
not create any new rights or privileges but reasserted and safeguarded 
the old and ancient ones. Nevertheless it became the bed-rock 
upon which the noble edifice of the English Constitution was built. 
Tt remained the source of constant inspiration to revolutionaries 
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in all ages and countries, According to Adams, “it is the most 
important constitutional document of all human history”, 


As said above, of the sixty three clauses of the Magna Carta 
many are related to purely personal or local grievances, These have 
sunk into obscurity with the disappearance of the circumstances 
which called for them. But the main provisions of the Charter 
which are still important are as follows :— 


1. The Church was to be free and was to enjoy all the rights 
and privileges including freedom of election of its bishoprics to which 
it was entitled from ancient usage, 


2. No freeman was to be imprisoned, outlawed or punished 
except by the judgment of his equals or by the laws of the land. 


3. Right or justice shall 


not be sold, denied or delayed to 
any one. 


“No taxation without representation”. 
s used this slogan in resisting the 
ed by the English monarch, 


5. London 


and other towns were to retain their ancient privileges 
and liberties. 


Importance of the Magna Carta 


The Magna Carta is beyond dispute the 


- It has been des- 
s” and as the “Bible of 
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King could be bound to respect. It laid down the principle that 
Englishmen should be governed by laws and not by the arbitrary 
will of any despot. By putting checks upon the power of the king 
it initiated the process by which the power of the king finally passed 
on to the parliament leaving him merely the husk of royalty. The 
Magna Carta is thus commonly regarded as the starting point of 
constitutional or limited monarchy. It was the first effective blow 
to royal despotism. It negatived the theory of absolute monarchy. 
It provided a rallying point to those who in future were to oppose 
the misrule of a king. Its authority was invoked time and again 
to safeguard the rights of the people whenever their rights were 
threatened by the despotic power of kings. According to the 
great British historian, G.B. Adams, “it was the first attempt ever 
made in history to put into constitutional form the principle that 
the government must obey the fundamental laws of the State”. 
He further adds, as a second principle established by the Charter, 
“that, if the government refuses to obey these laws, the nation has 
the right to force it to do so, even to the point of overthrowing the 


government and putting another in its place”. 


Institutions of Government : Great Council 


The Norman period is famous for developing the institutions 
which by slow and steady growth were to lay the foundations of 
the modern parliament, the cabinet and the courts. We have 
already referred to the Great Council of the Normans. It was the 
Norman version of the Anglo-Saxon Witan. It was an advisory 
body consisting of all the great men of the realm, notably, the 
bishops, archbishops, greater barons, peers of royal blood, high 
officials of state, etc. Its function was to aid and advise the king 
in transacting the business of the state, It was understood that 
the king would consult it before issuing new laws or levying new 
taxes or in deciding upon war and peace. It was also the highest 


judicial body. 


was an advisory body. In 
numbers with the result that 
It could not meet at quick 
The King, therefore, began 
he Council but only from its 


But essentially the Great Council 
course of time it became too large in 
it became unsuited to its main task. 
Notice. It could not maintain secrecy. 
to seek counsel not from the whole of t 
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leading or central core. This small group could follow the king 
on his tours and it became the real source of aid and advice, 
It came to be known as the CURIA REGIS or the Kings Court. 


Soon after the Curia Regis also became unwieldy because of 
growth in numbers. The same expedient had therefore to be ad- 
opted, namely, an inner core of the Curia Regis became more im- 
portant than the whole body. This new group was given the name 
of PRIVY COUNCIL. 


The Privy Council has survived to our own days. But it is 
only a dignified part of the Constitution. Its tights have been 


With the emergence of the Privy Council the Curia Regis and 
the Great Council did not disappear altogether, They continued 


give consent to 
fresh proposals of taxation. The name Parliament began to be 


Curia Regis soon gave way to Privy Council So far as its executive 
functions are concerned. 


Curia Regis also gave birth for transaction of judicial business 
to the following courts :— 


(i) the Exchequer, (ii) King’s Bench Division, and (iii) the 
Court of Common Pleas. 


In this way the Norman period Provides the water shed for 
the political institutions of modern Britain. This development 
reached its apex in the 14th century. We shall describe it here 
very briefly. 


Growth of Parliament 


With the conclusion of the Magn 


a Carta it seemed that the main 
Constitutional issue was settled fo 


T good. But it was not sọ, The 
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struggle for the supremacy of power in the state continued. It 
assumed serious forms when an unjust and authoritarian king 
came to the throne. This was so in the reign of Henry III. Henry II 
alienated the barons by his arbitrary measures. They rose in revolt 
against him and imprisoned him after an open battle. The leader 
of the rebels was SIMON de MONTFORD a name most cherished 
in English history. Simon drew up a new plan of government 
which could keep the king in commission. This was called Mise 
of Eewes. Under it the King’s power was handed over to a Com- 
mittee of NINE. In practice power concentrated in Simon’s own 
hands. Simon had not much support from the barons. It was 
necessary for him to seek strength and support and this could be 
drawn only from the people. To win over popular sympathy 
Simon decided to enlarge the existing Great Council. He convened 
a meeting of the Council in 1265 which was the first parliament 
of the realm in the sense that it comprised of representatives of all 
sections of society. In this parliament, besides the great nobles 
and 2 knights from each shire, there sat for the first time two represen- 
tatives from each of the cities and boroughs. The association of 
cities and boroughs was a new development. Thus Simon’s 
parliament marks the beginning of the modern Parliament. 
‘As G.B. Admas says “It is the beginning ofan epoch of change”. 
Some scholars have regarded it as the origin of the House of 
Commons. Simon de Montford is often called the father of the 
House of Commons. His Parliament became the immediate inspira- 
tion for the Model Parliament of Edward I in 1295. 


Model Parliament (1295) 


ced with many critical situations. He was at war 
with France. The Scotts had repudiated his authority. Wales were 
in revolt against him. To mect these dangers Edward turned to 
his people for sympathy and in 1295 summoned his famous Parlia- 
ment known in English history as the Model Parliament. It was 
a model in the sense that like Simon’s parliament of 1265 it contained 
representatives of all sections of society and provided the model 
for the future parliaments. The full implications of this event 
were seen in the 14th century when Parliament was firmly established 
in its own place in the state in possession of a considerable body 
of rights which it had defended successfully against the Crown, 


Edward was fa 
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In short these rights were i— 
(1) share in legislation; 
(2) control over the revenue and expenditure; 


(3) control over the Executive. 


By about 1344 the parliament divided into two Separate chambers, 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords, The higher 
and the clergy formed one common interest while the interests of 
the lower clergy and the lower knight, citizens and burgesses 
were one common whole. These two interests combined to form two 
distinct houses of Parliament. Thus Parliament was divided into two 
houses, a division which has been handed down to our own days, 


Tudor Period (1485-1603) 


The Tudor period was one of the most glorious periods of 
English history. In this period royal despotism was at its zenith. 
Constitutionally it was a period of reaction and Tetrogression, But 
it paved the way for the Constitutionalism of the Subsequent age, 
It gave the country internal security and economic Prosperity which 
it badly needed after nearly a hundred years of civil war. It was 
also the period of overseas expansion. It was the age of Shakespeare, 
Raleigh, Bacon. In its last Stages it was “the golden period” of 
English history. But Parliament was put in abeyance, Monarchy 
became all powerful. But there was clash or conflict with the 
people or parliament, The Tudor kings ruled benevolently, They 


of royal despotism. 
Stuart period (1603-1714) 


During the Stuart period the struggle for power started once 
again between the king and the parliament. The Causes of this 
struggle were personal, political, religious and economic, 


J 
Personal 


James believed in the theory of Divine Rights of Kings. 
He believed that the King was the agent of God, responsible to 
HIM and to no one else. James I was regarded as the “wisest 
fool in Christendom” because he was incapable of understanding 
the wind of change blowing in his times. Tudor monarchs in 
general wanted personal rule and were averse to parliamentary 


control. 


Political 


Parliament wanted control in the national affairs. The King 
was not prepared to concede that claim. Hence the conflict. 


Religious 


Tudor kings were catholic while their subject was predominantly 


protestant. They wanted to advance the cause of catholicism which 


their subject resented. 


Economic 


The rising middle class wanted share in political power and to 
replace the existing feudal aristocracy. Hence the conflict of 
economic interests. The King represented the aristocracy while 
Parliament was the representative of the rising middle class. 


g and parliament reached its 


The struggle between the kin 
There was an open war 


culmination in the reign of Charles J. 
between the Parliament and the King, a civil war in which the entire 
nation took part on one side or the other. Its result was defeat 
of the king and his execution at the hands of the Parliament in 


1649. 

The leader of the Parliament was Oliver Cromwell. Upon 
the execution of Charles I Cromwell became the “Lord Protector” 
of England. Monarchy was abolished and so was the House of 
Lords. England became @ Republic called the Commonwealth, 
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Cromwell tried to draw up a written Constitution known as the 
Instrument of Government, later supplemented by another docu- 
ment, “Humble Petition and Advice”, 


But these experiments in republicanism did not survive the death 
of Cromwell. The situation became So unbearable that at last 
Parliament decided in 1660 to restore monarchy and invite the heir 
to the throne, prince Charles to take up the throne of his ancestors, 
In 1660 Charles II assumed the Crown of England and monarchy 
was restored after a brief gap of 11 years. 


Charles II tried to observe the terms and conditions upon which 
he was restored to the throne. But with his death in 1689 the 
struggle between the king and parliament was revived again, 
His successor James II revived all the old issues of religion and 
politics. The Restoration had implied that the king would respect 
the rights and privileges of his subjects and that in legislation and 
taxation he would not act arbitrarily, but would abide by the 
wishes of the Parliament, But James II was determined to violate 
all these basic understandings of the Constitution. He wanted to 


tule according to his own will. He levied taxes at his pleasure, 
without the consent of Parliament. He did not hesitate in suspend- 
ing and dispensing with laws, 


The king remained blind to all signs and events of time. He arrested 


loss of time. It sent an invitation to William of Oran 
to England to take the lead against James II, 


sent a formal invitation. Without shedding a drop of blood Parlia- 
ment succeeded in getting rid of a tyrant and enthroning a new 
monarch of its choice in his place on its own terms. These 
terms are contained in the BILL OF RIGHTS which the 
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Parliament enacted in 1689. All this was accomplished peacefully. 
Hence the event has been celebrated as Glorious Revolution. It was 
victory of the Parliament over the King. More, it was the victory 
of the newly emerging class over the old feudal aristocracy. 


Bill of Rights (1689) 


The main provisions of the Bills of Rights are as follows : 


1. that the pretended power of suspending or dispensing of 
laws by legal authority without the consent of the Parliament is 


illegal. 

2. that it is the right of every subject to petition to the king 
and all commitments and persecutions for such petitioning are illegal. 

3. that levying of money for and to the use of the Crown by 
pretence of prerogative without grant of Parliament is illegal. 

4. that raising or keeping a standing army without the consent 
of Parliament is illegal. 

5. that election of members of Parliament shall be free. 

6. that no catholic shall ascend the throne nor one married 


to a catholic. 
7. that all grants and promises of fine and forfeiture of parti- 
cular persons before conviction are illegal and void. 


Constitutional development after the Glorious Reyolution 


After the Glorious Revolution the Constitutional development 
of England proceeded along the following lines : 


1. Progressive decline in the authority of the King. 
2. The growth of the Cabinet system. 


3. The growth and development of Pa: 
sive democratisation. 


4. The decline in the powers of the House of Lords. , 
5. The development of the party system. 


rliament and its progres- 
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William began his reign with the intention of associating 
both the principal parties, the Whigs and the Tories, in the work 
of government, but this did not work and so in 1698 for the first 
time a Cabinet consisting of the members of the majority party 
in Parliament, namely, the Whig party, was formed. The principle 
was thus laid down that the Cabinet must be formed out of the 
majority party in the House of Commons, 


Hanover period 


With the death of Queen Anne in 1714 the Crown passed to 
George I of Hanover in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
of Settlement passed in 1701. George I (and also his successor 
George II) did not know English. He was not interested in English 
affairs either. He therefore felt little interest in attending the 
Cabinet meetings. He was glad to leave the work of presiding over 
Cabinet meetings to one of his ministers, the seniormost of them. 
He came to be known as the Prime Minister. This position was 
first occupied by Robert Walpole in 1721. 


In 1742 Walpole lost his majority in the Parliament, He at 
once resigned from office despite the fact that he enjoyed complete 
confidence of his Sovereign. He thereby established a principle 
of Cabinet Government which was to be so important in later days, 


namely, that no government can remain in office without the 
support of the House of Commons. 


The Parliament thus became the centre of political gravity. 


George III who succeeded his father in 1760 and was constantly 
goaded by his mother as well as by his tutor to “be a king” decided 
to try his hands at turning the clock backward. He resolved to control 
the House of Commons by Creating there a “King’s party”. In 
those days when franchise was very limited it was easy to do so. 


Under George III therefore the constitutional development of 
England received a setback temporarily, 


But the successful revolt of the Americ 
vailing corruption in parliamentary el 
criticism of the king and his government, 
ments taking place in the fields of producti 


‘an Colonies and the pre- 
ections produced bitter 
Moreover the develop- 
on and techniques and 
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methods thereof had wide political repercussions. New industrial 
cities were coming into existence while the older towns were being 
deserted. There was movement of population from the towns 
to the cities, from the south to the north. A new class of financiers, 
bankers, industrialists, capitalists was growing into prominence 
and this class needed political power to defend its own economic 
interests. It wanted its due share in the House of Commons which 
was hitherto dominated by the old feudal aristocracy through 
a number of devices. There was therefore a growing demand for 
parliamentary reforms, for the reform of the electoral machinery 
and methods, for redistribution of parliamentary seats and ex- 
tension of franchise right to larger number’ of people. In this 
period attention was drawn to “pocket boroughs” and “rotten 
boroughs”. The former were those constituencies which contained 
a few voters and all of them under the influence of the lord of the 
area, Hence the name pocket borough. The term rotten borough 
was applied to those parliamentary constituencies which returned 
one or two members to Parliament and had few surviving voters. 
In order to remove these evils in parliamentary representation it 


was necessary to 


(a) re-distribute parliamentary seats. 


(b) extend the right of franchise to more and more people. 


(c) provide for some method of election which will ensure 


free and fair voting. 


These reforms were enacted by the 3 Reforms Acts passed in 
succession in 1832, 1867, and in 1884. 


I Reform Act, 1832 


It (a) disfranchised 57 boroughs altogether, 


(b) 30 more boroughs lost one of their 2 seats, 


represented obtained the right 


(c) 22 boroughs not hitherto 1 
and 21 that of returning one 


of returning 2 members each 
member each. 


(d) 65 more seats were used to increase country representation. 
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(e) In counties franchise was given to all those who owned 


lands worth £10 a year or who paid yearly rent of £ 50 for 
their holding. 


Effects 


2. It introduced uniform franchise in boroughs, 


3. It did not establish full democracy in England but was 
first step in that direction, 


II Reform Act 


In 1867 the Government of Disraeli s 
Bill. It gave votes to all house holder: 
lodgers who paid yearly rent of £ 10, 
was given to all tenants who paid a ye; 
tribution of seats was further affecte 
were disfranchised and their seats d 


ponsored the Second Reform 
s who paid rates and to all 
In the counties the franchise 
arly rent of £ 12, The redis- 
d and a number of boroughs 
istributed among others. 


III Reform Act, 1884 


The Third Reform Act carri 
mentary democracy to its logii 
tions were equalised as betw 
of workers were given vote 


ied the process of establi 
cal conclusion. 
een towns and cities and large number 
This Act extended 


These reform measures Tevolutionised the House of Commons. 
It was now well set on the path of democracy, It could now claim 
to represent broadly all classes of the country, labourers, middle 
classes, capitalists, agriculturalists and others, 


ê gi 
Chartist Movement 


In the agitation for parliamentary reforms a movement which 
gained much prominence was the Chartist Movement. It was 
the first labour movement sponsored by the working classes who 
had been ignored by the first two Reform Acts. The leadership of 
the working class collected signatures on a Charter of their 
Demands. These included, (1) annual election of Parliament, 
(2) vote for every citizen, (3) vote by secret ballot, (4) equal electoral 
district, and (4) payment to Members of Parliament. 


All these demands except the first have been accepted by now. 
This shows that the Chartist Movement was not in vain. The 
vote by secret ballot was provided by the Ballot Act of 1872. The 
principle of adult suffrage was finally accepted in two stages : the 
Act of 1918 and the Act of 1928. 


The Act of 1918 abolished all property qualifications attaching 
to suffrage and granted right of vote to every man of 21 years of 
age and to every woman of 30 years of age. Even this distinction of 
sex was discarded in 1928 which granted vote to every adult man 


and woman of the country. 


Decline of House of Lords 


Another advance in the democratic direction was decline in 
the powers of the House of Lords in 1911. It was long understood 
that the House of Lords being a hereditary chamber would not veto 
the decisions made by the people’s chamber at least in financial 
matters. In 1910, however, the Lords took the unusual step of 
rejecting the budget introduced by the Liberal Government of As- 
quith. The action of the Lords provoked bitter criticism and it 
was urged that its wings be clipped for ever. To this end, a measure 
was introduced which after a stormy course finally reached the 
statute book in 1911. The main provisions of the Parliament 
Act of 1911 are given here :— 


(1) If a bill had been passed by the Commons in three successive 
sessions with a gap of two years between the first and the last 
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session it could be sent for royal assent despite the opposition 
of the Lords to it. 


(2) If the Lords failed to pass a Money Bill within one month 
of its receipt by them, it could be sent for royal assent 
without the Lords’ acceptance of the same. 


(3) The Speakers’ decisions to whether a bill is a Money bill 
or not will be final in case of doubt or dispute. 


(4) The term of the Parliament shall be Five years. 


Parliament Act of 1949 


Parliament Act of 1911 was amended in 1949 by the Labour 
Government in order further to reduce the delaying power of the 
Lords. The new Act provided that if an ordinary bill was passed by 
the House of Commons in two Successive (instead of three) sessions 
with a gap of one year (instead of two years) between the first and 


the second session it could be sent onward for royal assent despite 
the Lords’ rejection of it. 


Other Reforms after 1945 


The most phenomenal changes in recent years have been made 
in regard to the House of Lords. In 1959 the Conservative Govern- 
ment of MacMillan enacted the Life Peerage Act which enables 
the Crown to create life Peers in addition to hereditary peers. 
Life peerage can be conferred upon women too. Thus women 
have been conceded the membership of the House of Lords for 
the first time. Lords are now entitled to draw travelling and daily 


en made regarding their leave of 
absence from the House. 
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In this manner the British political system is a changing, improv- 
ing and developing phenomenon. Itis never complete. Each age 
is adding to it. 


Importance 


British democracy and its evolution over the centuries furnish 
a lesson to all freedom loving peoples in the world specially in 
countries which have adopted democratic government of the parlia- 
mentary type. In India the British Constitution has a special 
significance. It has provided the inspiration to our constitution 
makers. It has been the model of our constitutional development 
right since 1861 and definitely from 1919 onwards. But it is neces- 
sary to imbibe the spirit of the British Constitution and not merely 
its form if it were to succeed in our country. The success of this 
system presupposes a number of characteristics in the popular 
character : tolerance of others, dispassionate consideration 
of issues of public importance, exercising of franchise 
on the basis of merit and not on considerations of caste, community, 
religion or language, the habit of acceptance of a majority decision, 
the temper which rules out settlement of issues by any means except 
discussion, compromise and consent. These qualities make up 
the democratic character. Democratic character develops in 
people political morality. Our people will have to develop demo- 
cratic character and political morality before we can make parlia- 
mentary system of the British type a success. 


EVALUATION 


I. Essay type. 
Objective : Knowledge. 


Specification : Recalls facts. 
1. Mention three important provisions in Magna Carta. 


2. Indicate significance of Magna Carta for the Growth of 
Democracy. 


3. What are the main 
1867 and 1884 ? 


provisions of the Reform Acts of 1832, 
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4. What are the main provisions of the Parliament Act 1911 
and 1949 ? 
II. Objective : Skills. 
(a) Locate the following places in the map of Britain : 


(a) London ; (b) Oxford; (c) Salisbury; (d) Lewes; 
(e) Manchester; (f) Runnymuede; and (g) Birmingham. 


(b) Participation in a mock parliament session. 
HI. Short Answers : 

Objective : Knowledge. 

Recalls facts : 


What is meant by Feudalism ? 

Why was the Parliament of 1295 called “Model Parliament”? 
Explain “Long Parliament” and “Short Parliament” ? 
Can women be made members of the House of Lords ? 


What are the significant contributions of the following 
persons in the development of democracy in England? 


YR eo 


(i) Asquith. 

(ii) Churchill. 

(iii) Robert Walpole. 
(iv) Gladstone. 


IV, Objective Type Tests 


1, Objective: Knowledge. 


Specification :—The pupils recognise facts, 
Direction : Tick out the correct answer, 

The first step in the growth of British Democracy was 
( ) A. Oath of Salisbury. 

( ) B. Magna Carta, 
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) C. Bill of Rights. 
) D. Petition of Rights. 


Objective : Knowledge. 
Specification : The pupil recognises facts. 
Direction : Tick out the correct answer. 


The Magna Carta was signed by 


( ) A. Charles I. 

( ) B. William III and Mary. 
( ) C. King John. 

( ) D. James I. 

( ) E. Oliver Cromwell. 


Objective : Knowledge. 
Specification : The pupil recognises facts. 
Direction : Tick out the correct anwser. 


The Great Council consisted of 


( ) A. Tenants-in-Chief. 

( ) B. The Kings. 

( ) € The Serf. 

( ) D. The rich merchants. 
( ) E. The Lords of England. 


Objective : Knowledge. 


Specification : The pupil recognises; cause and effect 
relation. 

Direction : Below are given some historical facts. In the 
space provided against each, put (A) if 2 it is a cause of 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688, (B) if itis an effect of 
that and (C) if it is neither: 

( ) 1. Issue of Declaration of Indulgence. 

( ) 2. Presentation of Bill of Rights by the 

Parliament to William and Mary. 
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( ) 3. James II appointed all Roman Catholics as 
his officers. 

( ) 4. James II abdicated the throne of England. 

( ) 5. The House of Commons gained more 
power in Parliament. 

( ) 6. William and Mary became the rulers of 
England. 


Objective : Knowledge. 

Specification : The pupil recognises facts. 
Direction : Tick out the correct answer. 
The father of the “House of Commons” was 


( ) A. Simon De Montford. 
( ) B. Oliver Cromwell. 

( ) C. Edward I. 

( ) D. King John. 


Objective : Knowledge. 

Specification : the pupil Tecognises facts. 

Direction : Tick out the correct answer. 

The Ballot Act was enacted during the Prime Ministership of 
( ) A. Disraeli. 

Ç ) B. Gladstone. 

( ) C. Asquith. 

( ) D. Lloyd George. 


Objective : Knowledge. 


Specification : The pupil recognises chronological relation- 
ships. 

Direction : Six events that took place in the growth of 
democracy in Britain are given below. Mark them 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5 and 6 in the brackets given in the tight order of 
occurrence. 

( ) A. Glorious Revolution, 

( ) B. Bill of Rights, 


( ) C. Witan, 


10. 
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( ) D. Model Parliament. 
( ) E. Execution of Charles I. 
( ) F. Magna Carta. 


Objective : Knowledge. 

Specification : The pupil recalls facts. 

Direction : Below are given five statements, each one of 
which describes a term in the Growth of Democracy in 
Britain. Write down the relevant term in the brackets 
on the left hand side. 


( ) 1. Government by assemblies. 
( ) 2. Government by Eldermen or Wisemen. 
( ) 3. A system of land ownership in village. 
( ) 4. Many boroughs were decayed and people 
with votes died. 
( ) 5. Electors were controlled by the local land- 
lords. 


Objective : Knowledge. 


Specification : The pupil sees the chronological relationship. 

Direction : Below are given some Reform Acts made by the 
Parliament. Indicate the order in which the following 
things took place by marking, 1,2,3,4,5 and 6 in the 
bracket against the item. 


A. Freedom to the voters for exercising votes ( ) 
B. Franchise was extended to working classes 

and house holders paying rates in towns. ( ) 
C. Malpractices in the elections were checked ( ) 
D. Franchise was given to land owners of 10 ( ) 


pounds a year and tenants who paid 50 
pounds a year. 


E. Franchise was given to all women of 21 years ( ) 
F. Franchise was given to all men ( ) 


11. 


12. 


n. 


14. 
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Objective : Knowledge. 

Specification : The pupil recognises the facts. 
Direction : Tick off the correct answer. 
Monarchy was restored in England in 


( ) A. 1660 
( ) B. 1688 
( ) C. 1689 
( ) D. 1701 


Objective : Understanding. 
Specification : The pupils see relationship. 
Direction : Tick off the best answer. 


The parliament of 1295 was called “Model Parliament” because 


( ) A. it was summoned by the King. 

( ) B. the barons were only summoned to it. 

( ) C. there were two houses. 

( J D there were many Archbishops and Bishops 
in it. 

( ) E. It represented all classes, Clergy, Nobility 


and Commons. 


Objective : Understanding. 
Specification : The pupil sees relationship. 
Direction : Tick off the correct answer. 


New towns developed in England as a result of 


( ) 1. the Glorious Revolution. 
( ) 2. Petition of Rights. 

( ) 3. the Industrial Revolution. 
K ) 4. parliamentary system. 


Objective : Application. 
Specification : Applies a principle to a new situation. 


Direction : Elections were conducted to the school parlia- 
ment and school cabinet was formed. In the 
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cabinet who will make the decisions? Tick 
off the correct answer. 


( ) 1. All decisions have to be taken by the 
Prime Minister. 


( ) 2. Decisions are made by the members of 
the Cabinet jointly. 


( ) 3. The Headmaster makes the decisions. 


15. Objective : Application. 
Specification : The pupil applies a principle to a new situation. 
Direction : Tick off the correct answer. 


The Ministry ina State of India lost confidence of its legisla- 


ture. Then 
( ) 1. the entire Ministry resigns. 
( ) 2. the Chief Minister alone resigns. 
( ) 3. the ministry does not resign. 


16. Objective : Application. 


Specification : Applies a principle to a new situation. 
Direction : You have to exercise your vote in electing 
members to your parliament. 

Tick off the criterion on which you exercise your vote. 
( ) 1. Your friendship with the candidate 
( ) 2. Ability of the candidate to do service. 
( ) 3. The caste of the candidate. 


